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LILAC BLOSSOMS. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


with a broken picket-fence from which the 
paint has faded. The place not free from weeds, 
shaggy with long grass, dandelion balloons, sorrel, 
plantain, and colt’s foot, all growing together, and 
making a happy family. A little path ruus away over 
the turf to the rather shackly front gate, weighted by 
an old cannon-bsll to keep it from standing agape and 
letting in the neighbors’ pigs. The path is nothing 
more now tban a faint trail through the grass, for most 
of tLe people who come to the farm-house have the 
“manners ’’ to go around to the kitchen-door. 

There isa porch with demoralized underpinuving—a 
trap for dead leaves and spiders—which shows that the 
plain old house, at some period of its history, made an 
effort to be smart and signa!ly failed. There is an 
antiquated front-door, with a fan light overhead, and 
a brass knocker which startles the folks within almost 
out of their wits whenever it is used. On company 
days this door is pulled open, though it manifests a 
good deal of dogged resistance; and then we discover 
that grass has rooted itself into the sill, and that the 
new runners of the Michigan rose-vine are pushing up 
through the cracks of the porch. 

There, in an axgle of the fence, under the smooth- 
bodied plum trees, is a big barberry-bush that comes 
out late, and has just now made itself green at the tips 
of its fingers. The old limbs over its head looked, tan 
days ago, as if they had been snowed upon, or had 
entered into an arrangement with the angels by which 
they were to receive a special blessing. Now their 
white blossoms are sowing themselves out of sight in 
the grass. The good time has come for the orchards, 
and such a good time! It makes one sad to think of 
the apple-tree jubilee and not to see and to smell for 
one’s self. But this season was Jate, and at last the 
heat came urgent and pressing, so that the trees seemed 
to dispense with several of their ordinary budding pro- 
cesses, and to break all at once into an almost unpre- 
cedented rapture of tloom. 

It does seem as if we were getting the overflow of 
Paradise in this straggling front door yard, and if all 
the little estuaries, bays and inlets are so full of beauty 
how must it be with the great forests and open prai- 
ries ? 

Next to a pumpkin-yine there is nothing that 
tprawls about with more pertinacity than afi un- 
pruned roge-bush. Its runners elongate themselves 
five or six feet in a season, aud wave aimlessly in the 
air, ready, like many an unappropriated young heart, 


A N old front yard, somewhat irregular in shape, 


to form an attachment. But the bush grows so broad 


of girth that its branches finally interlace, and twine 
themselves together and make a pretty little commune 
of bloom and fragrance, in which the wren and the 
cbippie-bird and the bee and butterfly and brown 
moth miller are chosen citizens. : 

There are flower-beds which the girls manipulate be- 
tween spells of work indoors, such as sweeping and dust- 
ing, and bed-making. These brown spots in the grass 
have an eruptive appearance from the fact that women 
folks do not possess the knack of laying out mathe- 
matical figures with a broken case-knife and discarded 
fire-shove], and the men are too busy with plowing 
and sowing to attend to such frippery. Much as ever 
they can get time to make the garden. They like the 
£mell of old-fashioned pinks and roses, but they can’t 
be bothered with raising such unmarketable truck. 

But though the beds are not of good shape, the dear 
old plants are there—peonies and fleur-de-lis, standard 
phlox, tulips, periwinkle, the star of Bethlehem, grass 
pinks, and many another. 

But the present glory of the old yard is not these. 
There, close to the house, almost thrusting its branches 
in at the windows, is a tall stocky lilac tree, nodding 
all over with purple plumes. It seem3 to have enjoyed 
growing so much that it quite forgot that it was in- 
tended for a bush, and so climbed up to the low eaves as 
though ambitious te be thought a tree. The lilac comes 
nearer to the music of “ Home, Sweet Home” than 
any other of our spring blossoms. It grows from the 
fmaillest slip by any cottage window, and gives in re- 
turn for just no care at all an abundance of bloom. 
There is not another flower in the world, perhaps, that 
80 often fills cracked mugs, and broken-nosed teapots, 
and casts a gleam of beauty over rough walls, and a 
scent of sweetness about the humblest abodes. 








There, on the back stoop, sits the old man conning 
his county psper, which he has walked a mile to get 
from the post office, It is warm, and he has taken off 
his brcad-brimmed hat, and laid it down beside him, 
with bis knobby stick, and wiped his perspiring fave 
and white hair with his red bandanna, and then spread 
the handkerchief over his knee. He isspelling out the 
news in his slow way, through a pair of big silver- 
bowed specs, news from New York and the other 
great citics—politics, fashions, poisoniogs, suicides, 
cenflagrations, a railroad accident, all jumbled to- 
gether. But there comes te his nostrils the dear old- 
fashioned scent of the blooming lilacs, with bees smel!- 
ing about them; while yellow butterflies chase each 
other almost to the place where he sits, and the swal- 
lows dip and dive and skim in large circles around the 
barn, end the cows in the near pasture-lot stand deep 
in juicy grass. Do you wonder it is hard for the old 
man to believe that the world is as much jout of joint 
as the newspapers say it is? 

Ona long bench outzide is ranged arow of milk 
pang, for the sun’s air to sweeten, and within, in the 
milk room, such acool, dripping, fragrant place, as, 
George Eliot says, one ‘sickens for with a sort of cal- 
enture in hot and dusty streets, the good house-mother 
is making up the last churning of butter into rolls for 
market. Yellowand hard and sweet itis, with the taste 
of clover all through and through. You can hear the 
Geft pat of her ladle, for she knows her business, and 
bas a reputation with the dealers which she means to 
keep. She isa large, plain woman, in the neatest of 
calico gowns; the’sleeves tucked up over her comfort- 
ablearms. Her little lassie, seven years old, hasclimbed 
upon a chair to stick a sprig of lilac in mother’shead. 
It rises straight up like a soldier’s feather, and goes 
bobbing about, and the dame says, ‘*‘ Law, sissy, why 
do you want to fuss up an old woman like me, that 
parted with her good looks long ago ?” 

The little lass runs out with a great bush in her 
hand, and is waving it between her blue eyes and the 
sun in a pretty play, there where the turf is sprinkled 
with white clover, and the shadows of the big elm are 
getting thicker every hour. 

Aunt Melinda—they call her Melly, for short—sits 
upstairs where the dimity curtain flutters in the 
breeze, and calls to the little girl to get her sun- 
bonnet, but what does the little one care for tan and 
freckles ona May day like this? But her Aunt Melly, 
who has 10sy cheeks and bright eyes, falls to wonder- 
ing if somebody will call to take her out riding this 
afternoon. She is goring her old green Barege, aud 
puzzling over a new overskirt pattern she has got out 
of the Bazar, wondering which part goes bias, and 
how the thing is puckered up in the back. There is a 
little sprig of lilac pinned coquettishly in Melly’s 
dress, and perhaps the fragrance that steals out from 
it makes her forget her cutting and basting. Her 
dream is all of the future, of somebody who does not 
even take a name in her thoughts, and of the happy 
days that are yet to be. 

Grandma is in her own room, sitting in her com- 
fortable chair. Asweet old lady is Grandma, clean as 
a lily, with nice ironed folds in her apron, and smart 
little bowsin her cap, and a laugh that warms the 
very cockles of the heart. Grandma has her own 
ways, but they are all pleasant and comfortable. She 
rather prides herself on the fact that nobody would 
ever guess that she takesa sly pinch of snuff now and 
then, out of a shell box, perfumed by a choice bean 
she has treasured many years, unless she told them of 
the fact. 

There are all her old things about her. The little 
work table and high-post bed she went to housekeeping 
with; the fringe on the teaster and the old rugs 
she wove with her own hands. There are her andirons 
and brass candlesticks on the ‘“‘ mantel-tree,’’ rubbed 
to the brightness of the sun. Her burnished brown 
pitcher with raised gilt figures, which she has always 
kept like gold, on the top shelf of the cupboard, out of 
reach of the children, is filled with a big, generous 
bunch of lilacs that perfume the room. In some 
way Grandma has got to dreaming about the day fifty 
or more years ago, when she was 2 girl, straight as an 
arrow, with such black eyes in her head, when 
Grandpa camea-courting. The lilacs were a-blow then, 
by her mother’s door. He rodea bay horse, and she 
had no notion at first what he had comefor. A faint 
ghost of a blush just tinges the withered cheek, and 
things half a century off are nearer to Grandma than 
what happened yesterday. 





She remembers that little Stephen died another . 
spring when the lilacs were out, and how the scent 
came to her as she walked in her black dress, leaning 
on her husband’s arm. Stephen would be a middle- 
aged man now, if he had lived—tall, large, with dark 
hair,‘'favoring”’ the Collins’s, her side of thetaouse; but 
the dear old lady only thinks of him as a baby. There 
is a drawer in her bureau where a tiny slip and lace 
cep are laid away. They are very tender and yellow 
from age, but she never takes them out, only opens 
the drawer and touches them softly with her aged 
fingers. Now, for just one moment, she cannot re- 
sist the feeling that her sick baby is lyingin her lap. 
He was a great sufferer, and she seems to see his wan 
face and patient eyes raised to hers. He grew blind, 
aud even then would reach his little wasted fingers 
after the old playthings, and a smile would puokér ”’ 
thesunken checks. God alone knows how pitiful it 
was, Butto the last he knew her touch, and Grand- 
ma thinks by that token he will know her when, very 
soon, ste shall pass to where he is; arush of warm, 
sweet tears comes to the old eyes, and a prayerful and 
a hopeful memory springs from the scent of the lilac 
blossoms. 





AUNT NANCY’S COURTSHIP, 


BY ELIZABETH KILHAM, 


NDER the title of “General Sherman’s Pirate,” 

I have told (in the Christian Union of June 12) 

how two lives were re-united. I have now to tell the 

earlier story of one of them; and this, like the other, 
is entirely true. 

A sturdy, erect figure; a pleasant face with bright, 
eager, restless eyes; hair whitened by the snows of 
balf a century anda decade over, folded back under 
a spotiess turban, and this surmounted by a little 
black Quaker bonnet; a snowy handkerchief pinned 
over ber shoulders; ever busy hands; working even ag 
she talked with her visitors,—this was Aunt Nancy, 
So she looked as she sat in her arm-chair by the fire, 
while we coaxed, as we had done scores of times be- 
fore, for the story of her life; particularly that part of 
it with which Uncle Henry was connected. We knaw 
there was something to tell, for whenever it was men- 
tioned Aunt Nancy looked nervous, and dropped her 
stitches, and began to talk about her chickens; and 
Uncle Henry would laugh and say: ‘‘ Laws, chillens, 
de tricks o’ dese yer women folks; dey’s pas’ allcouat, 
Dat’s so, an’ dar’s no use talkin’.” But this day we 
found heralone. A question asked seemed to bring a 
rush of old memories that made her partially odlivious 
of her questioners. Almost unconsciously she talked 
on; and before she knew it, Aunt Nancy had told her 
story. 

“How old were you, when you and Uncle Henry 
were marricd?” some one had asked. 

“ Laws, honey chile, I wor a settled ooman. I had 
been a widder a long time den.”’ 

“Then tell us about your other husband first, Aunt 
Nancy.” 

Into the eyes came a deep, far-away look, as “seeing 
things invisible,’’ there was a quiver of pain about the 
mouth, and upon the face settled that expression of 
suffering endurance, so common among the children 
of bondage. ‘*He wor a good map, boney,” she said: 
‘*but he warn’t de leastest mite like Henry. He wor 
cn’y jes’ a fiel’ han’, an’ hadn’t no edification nor 
couldn’t preach; but her wor raal good ter me, and I 
lub him a mighty sight. One ebenin’I wor gettin” 
supper in my little cabin, singin’ bout my work; 
someways I feeled oncommon peart dat day. Den 
bimeby de men comed in t’um de fiel’, an’ one an” 
‘noder stop an’ look in de do’ kin’ o’ cur’ous like.. 
Den I step out ter see ef Dick wor a-comin’, an’ I 
ax one ob*em did he see him come outen de fielst’? He 
say; ‘No; an’ Nancy yer bes’ ter take yer supper; 
Dick won’t eatit. wid yer ter night.’ Honey, I feeled 
in my heart what datar meaned; but I couldn’ speak; 
I jee’ grip de do’ an’ wait fer ’em ter tellme. ‘Hain’t 
yer heerd nuffin, Nancy?’ one man ax me. I say, ‘No, 
I bain’t heerd puffin!’ ‘Wall, Dick am sol’!’ he say. 
I ax him ‘ Whar to?’ He say, ‘ Down ter de Alabam’!’ 
Yer see, honey I hed ben hopin’ dat he wor sol’ ter 
some place near, wharI could see him, I didn’ wait 
fer nuffin’ mo’. I jes’ runned up ter de house ter my 
mistes, an’ I kneel down by her, an’ she put ber arms 
roun’ me an’ say, ‘Oh! my pore Nancy!’ She wora 
good comanp, my mistis wor, an’ she tried ter keep 
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marster f’umsellin’ de people; but when de spell 
wor on him she couldn’ do nuffin’, I stayed dar 
mos’ly all night, an’ my mistis she pray an’ read de 
Bible ter me; an’ bimeby I goed back ter my house. 
*T wor hard work goin’ inside de do’ de fust time; an’ 
dar sot de supper dat I fix fer Dick, an’ dat he woulin’ 
nebber eat. ’I'wor two, t’ree year den dat my pillar 
wor wet ebery night wid de cryin’. Marster, he wan’ 
me fer take ’noder husban’; but I tell him ‘ No, Dick 
am my husban’ down in de Alabam’ jes’ like he wor 
heah, an’ I will not hab nooder.’ ’I'wor a many years, 
honey, afore I feeled dat I could hab ’noder husban’ ; 
but bimeby de word came dat Dick wor dead; an’ 
Henry ax me ter marry him, an’ I did. An’ den when 
he wor sol’ away, I’member all what I suffer ’bout 
Dick, an’I pray ter de Lord jes’ ter take dis man 
right off my heart, so’s I wouldn’ keer fer him no mo’, 
An’ peared like de Lord done did it, fer de fus’ minute 
I foun’ Henry, I didna’ rightly know ef I lub him or 
no. But laws, honey, I foun’ out ’bout dat now.” 

The history of her second courtship and marriage 
followed easily. It was at a camp meeting that she 
first met Uncle Henry, who lived on a neighboring 
plantation, and was one of the preachers on this occa- 
sicn. It was a clear case of ‘‘love at first sight.’’ 
**Honey,”’ she said, ‘‘ when I see dat ar man git up ter 
preach, ’peared like I wor struck all oba heap. I jes’ 
wan’ ter go an’ kneel down afore him.’’ During the 
intermission, Uncie Henry, who seems to have been 
similarly affected, brought her an offering of ‘cakes 
and nuts,’’ and asked if she had a husband. She “tole 
him, ‘No sir,’ she ‘wor a widder some time now.’”’ He 
shéuld feel “‘ mighty pleased,” he said, “ef she would 
7low him to visit her.’”’ This permission she gave; and 
one morning, a few weeks afterward, while she was 
busy preparing breakfast, there was a knock at the 
door, and, she said: ‘* When I open it dar stood Henry. 
I devite him in’ an’ set him a cheer, an’ ax him would 
he set up an’ eat bre’fas wid me an’ my sister. He 
say ‘ No, he wouldn’ eat nor drink ’tel he had tole de 
purpose ob his comin’, an’ dat wor ter ax me ter marry 
him.’ Honey, when he say dat word my heart giba 
le’p, fer I lubdat man so I didn’ keer fer nuffin’ else 
nomo’. But I jes’ hide my face in atowel I wor wipin’ 
a plate wid, ’tel I come ter my sense, an’ den I done 
tole him dat I wor berry sorry he hed gib hisse’f de 
treuble ter come so fur wid any sich bizness, fer I 
‘couldn’ listen ter no sich talkin’ ’t all.’ 

* Aunt Nancy!’’ we exclaimed in chorus; “what 
did possess you to tell such a story ?’’ 

“Why, honey, don’ yer know dat women is de 
deceivinist critters dat walks de Lord’s arth? An’ dey 
can’t he’p it, fer dat’s jes’ de way de Lord done made 
’em. Why, chillens, would yer tella man yer likehim 
jes’ de fus’ time ever he ax yer? He wouldn’ tink 
nuffin’ ob yer, ef he git yer so easy as dat ar.”’ 

This was all the satisfaction Uncle Henry received 
after bis long, early-morning walk; and refusing the 
invitation to breakfast, he at once departed. ‘‘Sup- 
pose he had never come back,” we suggested, 

‘Laws, honey, I warn’t afeard. Men ain’t so easy 
*scouraged as dat ar!”’ 

A second and a third time Uncle Henry repeated 
his offer, with a like result; and then laid his griev- 
ances before his master, who wrote to Aunt Nancy’s 
mistress upon the subject. ‘‘An den she talk ter me, 
honey,” said Aunt Nancy: ‘I ams’prised, Nancy,’ she 
say, ‘dat yer can hab de face ter treat Henry Dodson 
£0; sich a ’spectable man, an’ a preacher too; any 0’ 
de oder girls would jump at de chance.’”? But Aunt 
Nancy thought that ‘‘men wor sot up ’nuff widout 
jumpin’ at ’em dat ar way;’’ and a number of letters 
passed between the two plantations, before she would 
allow herself to appear favorably impressed with the 
idea. Her consent being at last gained, her mistress 
superintended the preparations for the wedding, and 
herself dressed her for the ceremony, ‘‘in a white 
frock, honey, wid a sight o’ ruffles; an’ she put a white 
veil on me dat come jam down ter my toes, an’ she 
showed me how I wor ter walk inter de room, kin’ 0’ 
prinky like, an’ lookin’ on de flo’ like I wor ‘shamed. 
Den we hed a gran’ dinner un’er de trees, an’ my 
mistis len’ us all her chaney an’ glass, an’ ’twor de 
bootifullest time eber I seed.”’ 

So brightly begun the new-married life; but it lasted 
only long enough to give “love its crown of sorrow” 
in ‘‘remembering happier days.” Uncle Henry was 
sold “down in Georgy,’ and *‘ each took up their bur- 
den of life again,” to bear it alone for twenty years. 

Then the mistress whom Aunt Nancy loved so 
dearly died; and wearily and painfully passed the 
years, until “ Abraham the emancipator’”’ proclaimed 
‘* deliverance to the captives.’’ Once more the star of 
hope rose upon her life. She made her way to Wash- 
ington, firmly believing that Uncle Henry, if alive, 
would do the same; and after long search and patience 
the gulf of twenty years was bridged. Above the 
grave of the power that had parted them, they stood 
once more together, while through every fiber of 
their joyful hearts thrilled the blessed consciousness 
that this should last ‘‘ till death us do part.’’ 

Sorrew had wrought in them the broadest sympathy 
with sorrow, and their home became a refuge for the 
needy and the suffering. Men and women whom mis- 
fortune had overtaken were sheltered and fed until 
they could find homes and work. A little orphan boy 
found wandering in the street, was adopted by them, 
work procured for him, and all his earnings deposited 
in tbe Savings Bank in his name. It was suggested 
to Aunt Nancy, that she should keep this money to 
pay for the food and clothing which she gave him so 





bountifully; but she said: ‘‘ No. When I tuk dis chile 
in, I knowed dar warn’t nobedy ter pay me. I jes’. 
*greed wid de Lord ter take him, an’ ef He keep de 
chile good, dat’s all de pay I axes.’’ Not seldom this 
ever-ready, all-believing charity was abused. But 
Aunt Nancy said: ‘Yer mus’ take ’em as dey comes; 
dar’s good an’ bad mixed, an’ ’tain’t no use pickin’ fer 
de good; yer can’t tell, kase yer can’t see inside; on’y 
de Lord can do dat”’ 

Since Uncle Henry's death, Aunt Nancy works on; 
old as she is, supporting herself, and never asking or 
accepting a charity; and doing, under all circum- 
stances, as she thinks Uncle Henry would have ad- 
vised. ‘‘Honey,’’ she will say, ‘ef Henry could spsak 
ter me f’um de home in glory, I know he’d say, 
‘Nancy, do dat;’ an’ I’se gwine do it.’’ But the 
“so many and so great troubles’’ of her life, to- 
gether with the loss of her husband four years 
after their reunion, have broken her strength and 
clouded her natural hopefulness, and she is failing 
visibly. Coming in one day, after a long time during 
which we had not seen her, she said: “‘I’d ha’ ben 
down afore, honey, but I’ze ben so rhumittified 
I couldn’ walk; an’ I’se hed a tech o’ de shakin’ pasly; 
but de doctor tuk powerful good keer on me, an’ I’se 
roun’ agep. He allus ten’ terme hisse’f; he nebber 
leab me ter de young doctors up ter de ’ospital. I 
don’ wan’ none o’ dem foolin’ roun’, kase dey’s too 
pumpostious.’’ 

While writing this she has come in, and I say to her: 
“ Aunt Nancy, Iam writing to some of the people at 
the North about youand Uncle Henry; haven’t you 
any word to send to them?”’ 

“Is yer, honey? Wall I’se glad dey’s gwine know 
*pout Henry. Yer’ll tell’em how good he wor, an’ 
dat he wor a preacher, honey? An’ tell ter de Norf 
poperlation, dat ole Aunt Nancy say, fer ’em allus ter 
do de t’ing wha’s right; an’ den, do’ dey heb trials an 
tribselations, dar heabenly Fader won’t let a har ob 
dar heads come ter harm. An’, honey,”—laying her 
hand on my arm, and lowering her voice to an em- 
phatic whisper—“ef yer’s got any ’ticlar fren’s up 
dar, jes’ devise ’em nebber ter ha’s nuffin ter do wid 
dese yer young doctors; kase dey’s too pumpostious, 
aw’ dey dunno nuff’ ter doctor a sick kitten.” 








OBLIGATORY INSTRUCTION. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


OW shall we reclaim neglected children? 
With growing faith in moral suasion as our 
main reliance in preventing absenteeism, I now con- 
tend for the authority of the law with its sterner sanc- 
tions to fall back upon in extreme cases. When 
parental pride, interest, or authority fails, and juvenile 
perverseness is incorrigible, legal coercion should be 
employed. 

When our population was homogeneous, as was the 
case in the early history of New England, there was 
little absenteeism from school. All valued education, 
and, with rare exceptions, all native-born citizens 
could read and write. ‘*‘Where were you born?” was 
the inquiry of Judge Daggett, long the Kent Professor 
of Law in Yale College, on finding any witness on the 
stand, or criminal in the dock, who could not read 
and write; and with only three exceptions, during his 
long time of judicial service, he never received the 
answer, “In Connecticut.’? But recently, immigra- 
tion has caused startling figures of illiteracy, espe- 
ciaJly in our large cities. With this ignorance comes 
indifference to education, for illiteracy involves in- 
sensibility to the evils it engenders. 

To remedy truancy, we should inquire first for its 
causes. Theseare various. So should be the remedies 
in order to meet each exigency. Weshould not de- 
spair of reclaiming the most desperate. They may be 
desponding, with no hope of bettering their condition, 
no pride of character, respect for truth, or even sense 
of shame,—yes, false and profane, and yet we must 
not give them up as hopeless cases, but with faith ino 
Christian incentives, strive to stir the conscience and 
win the heart. Though unaccustomed to kindness, 
such boys are not of course insensible to its influence. 
The tones of sympathy may touch a chord which will 
vibrate more sweetly because of its very strangeness. 
If we will put ourselves in the place of wayward 
children, so as to appreciate their wants, weakness, 
and wickedness even, we may tell them not in vaio 
both of the perils they incur and the privileges they 
neglect. The most forlorn child I have met, when 
properly approached, has kindly received friendly 
counsel and even warning as to his offenses, I can re- 
call many instances of youth thus rescued from the 
street school who are now virtuous citizens. How 
amply have such services been compensated by the 
grateful acknowledgments, or tears of joy, more elo- 
quently showing their cherished remembrance of 
timely aid and counsel! Neglect of school may usu- 
ally be traced to parental indifference, intemperance, 
or other evil home inftuence. Sometimes poverty, 
loss of parental control, orphanage, hard experience 
of neglect and conscious degradation, are the sources of 
this mischief. ‘The street Arabs,” the juvenile va- 
grants and beggars who abound in certain European 
countries, are the hardest to get to school, or to teach 
when there. They live in the street, without guard- 
jiansbip and without employment, except such as 
chance throws in their way. Many specimens of the 
same sort are now thronging into our large cities. 

When poverty detains from school, public or 





private charity should meet the exigency, supplying 
the lack of decent clothing and inviting the attend. 
ance of the most destitute absentees. In Sweden and 
other European countries those children whose. 
parents are unable to clothe them are relieved by the 
parish. Among us, the parents of neglected children, 
if not vicious, are mostly immigrants. Of the advan- 
tages of education they yet know little. A dormant 
parental pride, if not asense of their duty as the di- 
vinely appointed guardians of their offspring, may be 
awakened. They may be led to see that education 
will promote their interest and increase their child- 
ren’s happiness, thrift, and prosperity through life, 
Personal kindness, taet, and persuasion may thus win 
those that seem perverse. 

My former objections to compulsory attendance 
were fully removed by observations recently made in 
Europe. Mingling much with plain people in Ger- 
many and other countries where attendance at school 
is compulsory, I sought in every way to learn their 
sentiments on this question. After the fullest inquiry 
in Prussia, especially among laborers of all sorts, [ no- 
where heard a lisp of objection to this law. The masses 
everywhere favor it. They say education is a neces- 
sity forall. They realize that the school is their prive 
ilege. They prize it and are proud of it. Attendance 
is voluntary, in fact. Nobody seems to think of coer- 
cion. The law is operative, but it executes itself, be- 
cause it is right and beneficent and commands uni- 
versal approval. It is only the legal expression of the 
public will. 

Education, more than anything else, has fraternized 
the great German nation. ‘‘ Whatever you would 
have appear in a nation’s life, that you must put into 
its schools,’’ was long since a Prussian motto. The 
school has there been the primeageni of loyalty. Love 
of country is the germ it long ago planted in the heart 
of every child. The fruit now matured gladdens and 
enriches the whole land. Wherever that lesson is 
beeded it will enrich the world. Devotion to father. 
land is a characteristic sentiment of the German peo- 
ple. Shall such a people with such a history, complain 
of compulsory attendance? This law itself has been a 
teacher of the nation. It has everywhere proclaimed 
the necessity and dignity of the public school. Kings 
and nobles and ministers of state have combined to 
confirm and diffuse this sentiment till now it pervades 
and assimilates all classes, : 

The absence of complaint about coercive attendance 
is not due, as some have supposed, to an enforced reti- 
cence or restraint. Proofs of the utmost freedom of 
speech abound. The Prussian military system is a 
grievous burden to the people. They dread it and 
bitterly denounce it. Thelaw which takes every young 
man irom his friends, his business and his home for 
three weary years of military service, is hard, and is 
freely condemned.- Many young families have left 
their fatherland for America, and many more are now 
planning to emigrate in order to escape this arbitrary 
conscription. But even the father who is most ag- 
grieved by the army draft, lauds the school draft. 

In various parts of Saxony, I iuquired of school- 
directors and others, ‘‘Do you have any difficulty in 
executing the coercive law?’ The answers were all 
substantially the same. ‘*Many years ago,’ replied 
one, ‘* there was some opposition. But the results of 
the law have commended it to all, and they obey it. 
without complaint and almost without exception.’» 


’ The present generation of parents, having themselves 


experienced its advantages, are its advocates. Saida 
resident of Dresden, ‘‘A- healthy child of school age 
can hardly be found in this city who has not attended 
school. Were the question of compulsory attendance 
to be decided to-morrow in Saxony by a plebiscite, it 
would be sustained by an almost unanimous verdict. 
Public opinion is now stronger even than the law. The 
people would sooner increase than relax its rigor.” 
I nowhere learned of any recent cases of punishment 
for its infractions. In many places I was assured that 


-the penalty is practically unknown. 


The principle of obligatery instruction was advo- 
cated by the people before it was enacted by the gov- 
ernment. The address of Luther to the municipal 
corporations in 1554 contains the earliest defense of it 
within my knowledge, in which he says, “ Ah,ifa 
State in time of war can oblige its citizens to take up 
the sword and the musket, has it not still more the 
power and is it not its duty to compel them to instract 
their children, since we are all engaged in a most 
serious warfare waged with the spirit of evil which 
ragesin our midst, seeking to depopulate the State of 
its virtuous men? It is my desire, above all things 
else, that every child should go to school, or be sent 
there by a magistrate.” 

The germ of this system in Prussia is found in a de- 
cree of Frederic IL. in 1763, ** We will that all our sub- 
jects, parents, guardians, and masters send to school 
these children for whom they are responsible, boys 
and girls, from their fifth year to the age of fourteen.” 
This royal order was revived in 1794, and in the code 
of 1819 made more stringent, with severe penalties; 
first warnings, then small fines, doubling the fines for 
repeated offenses; and finally imprisonment of parents, 
guardians and masters. 

The penalties now are: 

1. Admonition, in the form of a note of warning from the 
president of the local school commission. 

2, Summons to appear before the school commission, with 
areprimand from the presiding offieer. 

8. Complaint to the magistrate by the commission, who 
usually exacts a fine of twenty cents, and for a second offense 
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cae. a . 
cents, for a third eighty cents, doubling the last fine for 

~each repetition of the offense. bogs 
The registers of attendance and absence afe kept 
with scrupulous exactness by the teacher, and de 
jivered to the president of the school commission. 
Excuses are accepted for illness, exceedingly severe 
weather, great distance from school, and sometimes 

en account of the pressure of work in harvest time. 
The objections to such a law I will consider in 
-gnother article. 








WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES AND 
FOUND WANTING. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
II.—FOUND WANTING. 


‘ HERE is very much in Free Religion which 

J. commends it to the heart and conscience of 
Christian men. It is unjust to its advocates to con- 
found it with the infidelity of the past. There is very 
little in the ethical irreligion of John Weiss, Mr. 
Frothingbam, and F. E. Abbott, in common with the 
_ribald blasphemies of Voltaire and Thomas Paine 
There is no sympathy in sentiment between the 
Index and the Investigator. 

Free Religion does not cast away the sanctions of 
Christianity to proclaim a universal license. It does 
rot deny the existence of a God in order to be rid of 
his irksome authority. It does not repudiate the di- 
vine Word in order to proclaim a reckless lawlessness. 
It is true, the fruits of this planting may be bitter; 
but those who plant it do not mean to feed the child- 

-ren on sour grapes. Along with the most utter 
skepticism in all civine authority they proclaim 
‘the highest and purest precepts of humanity 

-and philanthropy. They scout so much of the 
angels’ song as proclaims ‘‘Glory to God!” but catch up 
and repeat the song, “‘On earth peace; good-will to 
men.’”’ They deny the Bible to be the Word of God; 
but they claim to have found a purer, higher, better 
standard of morality in the human conscience. They 
deny the divine authority of the Scripture; but they 
claim to have found a more vigorous scepter in the be- 
hests of the human reason. They refuse allegiance alike 
to the Jehovah of the Old Testament and to the Jesus 

-of the New; but they assert that there is something 
grander and diviner in the God of the Pantheist, the 
impersonal Being who fills all nature and is the great 
All Force. It is not just to them, nor is it effective 
asa means of replying to their philosophy, to over- 
whelm them with bitter epithets, and attempt to 
drown them in oblivion by hanging the Age of Reason 
around their necks. 

But all that is noble in their system exists to a de- 
gree quite as strongly marked in the system of 


Much of the religion of the ‘Sermon of the Mount’ 
is to be found scattered through the teachings of this 
founder of the Protestantism of the heathen world. 
He taught the duties of temperance, justiceand mercy. 
He commanded his followers to forgive their enemies. 
He uttered in a slightly different form the Golden 
Rule. He insisted that charity to the poor and suf- 
fering was more than rites and sacrifices and cere- 
monies. Hetaught that the road to happiness lay not 
through priestly benedictions or self-inflicted tortures, 
but through repentance, confession, and reformation. 
He acknowledged no other penance than that of ceas- 
ing to do evil and learning to do well. “Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ;”’ he went so far with the prophet of old, but 
did not add, ‘‘Let him return unto the Lord and he 
will have mercy upon him.” His religion was one of 

- humanity, but it was also one without God in this life 
and without hope in the world toeome, Heinveighed 
against superstition ; but he made no provision for 
the religious aspirations of the race; none for the hun- 
ger that cries out for the living God; none for the 
outreaching that continually asks, If a man die shall 

*he live again? 

In this respect, too, his philosophy resembled ex- 
actly that which is repeated to-day by the prophets 

of Free Religion. 

What has been the result? There is probably no re- 
ligion in the world so full of the baldest superstition 
as the religion of modern Buddhism. Buddhaallowed 
no priesthood and no religious austerities; inthe fourth 
century aiter.Christ, there were over 50,000 Buddhist 
monks in the island of Ceylon alone. Buddha ac- 
knowlédged no God, and provided for no worship; 
there is not in any civilized community a worship 
more utterly superstitious than the worship of an- 
cestry and ancestral relics scrupulously maintained in 
all Buédhist countries. Buddha made no provision 
for prayer; modern Buddhism has invented prayer- 
mills which mechanically perform devotions for the 
priest and the worshiper. In short, it would not be 
€asy to find a religion more irrational, and a supersti- 
tion more stupid, than that which eharacterizes the 
religion which, in its historic origin and its abstrase 
Philosophy, approaches so nearly to atheism: that 
modern scholars are not agreed whether it can prop- 

- erly be said to recognize any God at all. rosy 

And this philosophy which has substituted a mean- 

ingless superstition for a significant one, has not es- 

tablished morality by ignoring the religious aspira- 

tions of the human heart. Pre-eminentiy the religion 
~ of China is the religion of a godless morality; ’ pre- 
~ eminently its appeal is to the individual cdiisolence 





and. reason; pre-eminently among all heathen lands 
China is the land of universal education. Yet there is 
no country among: those which boast the semblance 
of civilization, in which moral life lies at so low an 
ebb; none in which the masses are more absolutely 
under the control of a caste, whose intolerance sur- 
passes that of either Rome orIndia. There is a larger 
measure of national morality among the North Amer- 
ican Indians; there is, or was before our civilization 
had corrupted them, a better sense of honesty, purity, 
truth. There is no government so despotic, under 
forms of freedom; nphe so corrupt, despite a competi- 
tive civilservice. There is no trade in which fraud 
and falsehood are so universal as the Chinese trade. 
There is no society where licentiousness is more uni- 
versal, The people whose religion is that of a godless 
immorality are not surpassed by any civilized nation 
in the degradation of their superstition, and the rotten- 
ness of their civil and social life. 

There are certain wants in the human soul, certain 
facts in human history, of which philosophy surely 
ought, by this time, to take cognizance. It is, for ex- 
ample, a fact, that in nearly all nations and eras the 
hufman soul asks for some personal God whom it may 
worship. Denied this, it manufactures the teeth of 
Buddha and worships them. In nearly all phases of 
history and civilization it asks for some atoning sacri- 
fice for sin. Denied this, it invents personal austeri- 
ties and. bears its own sins in self-inflieted tortures. 
Almost without exception it @emands some knowl- 
edge of the future; and, if left uninstructed, imagines 
a state of sensuous rewards and torturing punish- 
ments. No religion can take strong and permanent 
hold on the human heart that does not give the soul in 
scme atonement an assurance of divine fardon, in 
some personal God the revelation of a divine Father, 
and in some clear conception of the future life a 
glimpse, at least, of an eternal home. Theexperimsnt 
of a godless religion has had a fair trial, and has proved 
a failure. 

To-day the news comes to us that Japan has abol- 
ished BudGéhism as a State religion, to inaugurate in 
its stead the era of religious liberty, which is the pecu- 
liar fruit of Christianity. Shall we import, under a 
new vame, the cast- off religion that has been ‘“‘ weighed 
in the balances and found wanting’’? 








PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 
MANDARIN, May 30, 1872. 


HE thermometer with us during the third week 
in May rose to 92 in the shade, and as we had re- 
ceived an invitation from a friend to visit St. Augus- 
tine, which is the Newport of Fiorida, we thought it a 
good time to go sea-ward. Soon a pleasant morning 
we embarked on the handsome boat Florence, which 
bas taken so many up the river, and thus secured all 
the breeze that was to be bad. 

The Florence is used expressly for a river pleasure 
boat, plying every day between Jacksonville and Pi- 
latka. Itislongandairy, and nicely furnished, and 
one could not imagine a more delightful conveyanee. 
In hot weather, one could not be more sure of cool: 
breezes, than when sailing up and down perpetually ia 
the Florence. Our destiny, however, landed us in the 
very meridian of the day at Tekoi. Tekoi consists of 
a shed and a sand bank, and a little shanty, 
where to those who require, refreshments are 
served. 

On landing, we found that we must pay for the 
pleasure and coolness of coming up river in the Flor- 
ence by waiting two or three mortal hours, till the 
Starlight arrived, for the railroad car would not start 
till the full complement of passengers was secured.— 
We had a good opportunity then of testing. what the 
heat of a Florida sun might be, untempered by live- 
oaks and orange shades, and unalleviated by ice-water, 
and the lesson was an impressive one. 

The railroad across to St. Augustine is made of 
wooden rails, and the cars are drawn by horses. 

There was one handsome car, like those used on the 
New York horse railroads; the others were the rough- 
est things imaginable. Travelers have usuallyspoken 
of this road with execration for its slowness and 
rougbness. But over this, such as it was, ali the rank 
and fashion of our pleasure-seekers the last winter, 
have been pourinpgin unbroken daily streams. In the 
height of the season, when the cars were crowde1, 
four hours were said to be consumed in per- 
forming this fifteen miles. We, however, did it in 
about two. 

To us this bit of ride through the Florida woods is 
such a never-ceasing source of interest and pleasure 
that we do not mind theslowness of it, and should re- 
gret being whiskéd by at steam-speed. We have come 
over it three times, and each time the varietics of 
sbrubs and flowers, grasses and curiotis leaves, were a 
neéever-failing study and delight. Long reaches of 
green moist land form perfect flower gardens, whose 
variety ‘of bloom changes with every mionth. The 
woods hang full of ‘beautiful climbing plants. The 
coral honeysuckle and the red vignonia were in season 
now. Through glimpses and openings here and there 
we could see into forests of wild orange trees, and 
palmetto palms raised their scaly trunks and 
gigantic green fans. The passengers could not 
help admiring the flowers, and as there were many 
stops and pauses, and as the gait of the horses was 








never rapid, if was quite easy for the gentlemen to 
gather and bring in specimens of all the beauties, and 
the flowers formed the main staple of the conversa- 
tion. They were so very bright and gay and varied 
that even the most unobserving could not but notice 
them. 

St. Augustine stands on a flat sandy level, encom- 
passed for miles and miles by what is called “scrub,” 
a mixture of low palmettoes and brushes of various 
descriptions. Its history carries one back almost so 
the middle ages. For instance, Menendez, who fig- 
ured as Commandant inits early day, was afterward 
appointed to command the Spanish Armada, away 
back in the times of Queen Elizabeth, but owikg 
to the state of his health he did not adcept the pési- 
tion. ' . 

In the year 1586, Elizabeth then beitig at war With 
Spain, her Admiral, Sir Francis Drake, bombarded 
St. Augustine, and took it, helping himself, among 
other things, to seven brass cannon, 2,009 pounds in 
money, and other booty. In 1665 it was taken and 
plundered by buccaneers; in 1702, besieged by the 
people of the Carolinas; in 1740, besieged again by 
General Oglethorpe, of Georgia. 

So we see that this part of our country. at least, does 
not lie open to the imputation so often cast upon 
America of having no bistoric associations, though, 
like a great deal of the world’s history, it is written in 
letters of blood and fire. 

Whoever would know, let him read Parkman's Pio- 
neers of France, under the article, ‘‘ Hugenots in Flor- 
ida,’’ and he will see how the first Spanish Governor, 
Menendez, thought he did God service when he 
butchered in cold blood hundreds of starving, ship- 
wrecked Hugenois, who threw themselves on his 
mercy, and to whom he had extended pledges of shel- 
ter and protection. 

A Government officer, whose ship is stationed in 
Matanzas Inlet, told me that the tradition is that the 
place is still haunted by the unquiet ghosts of the 
dead. Anold negro came fo him, earnestly declaring 
that he bad heard often, at midnight shrieks and 
moans and sounds as of expostniation, and earnest 
cries in some foreign language, at that place, and that 
several white people whom he had taken to the spot 
had heard the same. On inquiring of his men, Captain 
H. could find none who had heard the noises, although 
in digging in the sands human bones were often disin- 
terred; but surely, by all laws of demonology, here is 
where there ought to be the materials for a first-class 
ghost story. Here, where there has been such crime, 
cruelty, treachery, terror, fear and agony, we might 
fancy mourning shades wandering in unrest, shades of 
the murderers forever deploring their crime and 
cruelty. 

The aspect of St. Augustine is quaint and strange, in 
harmony with its romantic history. It has no preten- 
sions to architectural richness or beauty, and yet it is 
impressive from its unlikeness to anything else in 
America. It is as if some little, old, dead and alive 
Spanish town, with its fort and gateway and Moorish 
bell towers, had broken loose, and floated over here, 
and got stranded onasand-bank. Here you see the 
sbovel hats and black gowns of priests, the convent 
with gliding figures of nuns; and in the narrow, 
crooked streets, meet dark-browed people with groat 
Spanish eyes and coal-black hair. The current of life 
here bas the indolent, dreamy stillness that character- 
izes lifein old Spain. In Spain, when you ask a man 
to do anything, instead of answering as we do, “In a 
minute,” the invariable reply is, ‘In an hour’’—and 
the growth and progress of St. Augustine has been 
according. There it stands, alone, isolated, connected 
by no good roads or navigation with the busy, living 
world. Before 1835, St. Augustine was a bower of 
orange trees. Almost every house looked forth from 
these encircling shades. The frost came and withered 
all, and in very few cases did it seem to come into the 
heads of the inhabitants to tryagain. The orange 
groves are now the exception, not the rule, and yet 
for thirty years it has been quite possible to have 
them. 

As the only sea-port city of any size in Florida, St.Au- 
gustine has many attractions. Those who must choose 
a Southern home, and who are so situated that they 
must remain through the whole summer in the home 
of their choice, could not do better than to choose St. 
‘Augustine. It is comparatiyely free, from malarial 

fevers, and the sea air tempers the oppressive heats of 
summer eo that they are quite endurabie. Sea- 
tathing can be practiced in suitable bathing houses, but 
the sharks make open sea-bathing dangerous. If one 
comes expecting a fine view of the open ocean, however, 
one will be disappointed, for Anastatia Island, a long, 
low sand. bar, stretches its barren line across the whole 
view, giving only so much sea prospect as can be af- 
forded by the arm of the sea, about two miles wide, 
which washes the town. Little as this may seem of 
the ocean, the town lies so fiat and low that, in stormy 
weather, the waves used to be driven up into it, so as 
to threaten its destruction. A sea wall of solid gran- 
ite masonry was deemed necessary to secure its safety, 
and has been erected by the United States Govern- 
ment. This wall affords a favorite promenade to ths 
inhabitants, who there enjoy good footing and sea- 
breezes. 

What much interested usin St. Augustine was to see 
the results of such wealth and care as are expended at 
the North on gardening being brought to bear upon 
gardens in this semi-tropical region. As yet, all that 
we have seen in Florida has been the beginning of in 
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dustrial experiments, where utility has been the only 
thirg consulted, and where there has been neither 
time nor money to seek the ornamental. Along the 
St. Jobn’s you can see, to-day, hundreds of places, 
torn from the forest, yet showing the unrotted stumps 
of the trees, the house standing in a glare of loose 
white sand, in which one sinks over shoes at every 
step. If there be a flower-garden, and wherever there 
is a woman there will be, its prospects in the loose, 
sliding sands appear discouraging. Boards and brick 
edgings are necessary to make any kind of boundaries, 
and a man who has to cut down a forest, dig a well, 
build a house, plant an orange grove, and meanwhile 
raise enough garden stuff to pay his way, has small 
.' time for the graces. 

But here in St. Augustine are some families of 
wealth and.Jeisure, driven to seek such a winter home, 
wko amuse themselves during their stay in making 
that home charming, and the results are encouraging. 

In the first place, the slippery sand-spirit has been 
caught and confined under green grass plats. The 
grass problem has been an earnest study with us ever 
since we came here. What grass will bear a steady 
blaze of the sun for six months, with the thermometer 
at one hundred and thirty or forty, is aquestion. It 
is perfectly easy, as we have proved by experiment, to 
raise fiattering grass platsof white clover, and even 
of the red top, during the cool, charming months of 
January, February and Mareh, but their history will 
be summed up in the Scriptural account,—‘* which to- 
d:y is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven,’’—as soon 
as May begins. 

The chances of an enduring sod for ornamental pur- 
poses are confined to two varieties, the broad and the 
parrow-leafed Bermuda grasses. These have roots 
that run either to the center of the earth, or far 
enough in that direction for practical purposes, and 
are besidesendowed with the faculty of throwing out 
roots at every joint, so that they spread rapidly. The 
breac-leafed kind is what is principally employed in 
St. Augustine, and we have seen beautifully kept gar- 
dens where it is cut into borders and where grass plats 
and croquet grounds have been made of it to a_m'ra- 
ble advantage. Asurface of green in this climate is 
doubly precious to the eye. 

We were visiting in a house which is a model for a 
hot climate. A wide, cool hall runs through the cen- 
ter, and wide verandas, both above and below, go 
around the whole four sides. From these we could 
lock down at our leisure into the foliage of a row of 
magnolia grandiflora, now in blossom. Ivy, honey- 
suckles, manrundia, and a host of other climbing 
plants, make a bower of these outside corridors ef the 


house, The Calla lilies blossom almost daily in shaded . 


spots, and beds of fragrant blue violets are never 
without flowers. Among the ornamental shrubbery 
we noticed the chapperal, a thorny tree, with clusters 
of yellow blossoms and long, drooping, peculiar leaves 
resembling in effect the willow-leafed acacia. The 
banana has a value simply as an ornamental-leaf plant 
quite apart from the consideration of its fruit. One 
can buy perhaps better than one can raise, in this 
part of Florida, but itis glorious when the thermom- 
eter is going up into the hundreds, to see the great, 
fresh, broad, cool leaves of the banana tree leaping 
into life and seeming to joy in existence. In groups 
of different sizes they form most beautiful and effect- 
ive shrubbery. The secret of gardening well here is 
to get things that love the sun—plants that come 
originally from hot regions, and that rejoice the hot- 
ter it grows, are those to be sought for. The date 
palm has many beautiful specimens in the gardens of 
St. Augustine. A date palm at near view is as quaint 
and peculiar a specimen of nature as one can imagine, 
Its trunk seems built up of great scales, in which ferns 
and vires root themselves, and twine and ramble and 
hang in festoons. Above, the leaves, thirty feet long, 
fallin a feathery arch, and in the center, like the 
waters ofa fountain, shoot up bright, yellow, drooping 
branches that look like coral. These are the flower 
stalks. The fruit in this climate does not ripen so as 
to be good for anything. 

One gentleman showed me a young palm, now six 
feet high, which he had faised from a seed of the 
common shop date planted four years ago. In this 
same garden he showed me enormous rose-trees which 
be had formed by budding the finest of the Bourbon 
ever-blocming roses in the native Florida rose. The 
growth in tbree years had been incredible, and these 
trees are an ever-springing fountain of fresh roses. 
There is a rose-tree in St. Augustine, in a little garden, 
which all the sight-seers go to see. Itisa tree with a 
trunk about the size of an ordinary man’s arm, and is 
said to bave had a thousand roses on it ata time. Half 
that number will answer our purpose, and we will set 
it down at that. Rose-slugs and rose-bugs are pests 
unheard of here. The rose grows as in its native 
home. Ore very pretty feature of the houses here 
. Struck me agreeably. There is oftentimes a sort of 

shaded walk under half the house, opening upon the 
garden. You go up a dusty street, and stand at a door 
‘ which you expect will open into a hall. It opens,.and 
a garden full of flowers and trees meets your view. 
The surprise is delightful. In one garden that we 
visited we saw a century-plant in bud. The stalk was 
nineteen feet bigh, and the blossoms seemed to prom- 
ise to be similar to those of the yucca. The leaves are 
like the aloe, only longer, and twisted and contorted 
in a strange, weird fashion. On the whole, it looked 
as if it might have been one of the strange plants in 
Rappicini’s garden in Padua. 
The society in St. Augustine, though not extensive, 





is very delightful. We met and were introduced to 
some very cultivated, agreeable people. There is a 
fair prospect that the city will soon be united by 
raiJroad to Jacksonville, which will greatly add to 
the facility and convenience of living there. We re- 
crossed the railroad at Tekoi,on our way home, in 
company with a party of gentlemen who are investi- 
gating tbat road with a view of putting capital into it, 
and so getting it into active running order. One of 
them informed me that he was also going to Indian 
River to explore, in view of the projected plan to unite 
it with the St. John’s by means ofacanal. Very sen- 
sibly he remarked, that in order to really make up 
one’s mind about Florida, one should see it in sum- 
mer; to which we heartily assented. 

By allthese means this beautiful country is being 
laid open, and made accessible and inhabitable, as a 
bome and refuge for those who need it. 

On the steamboat, coming back, we met the Florida 


‘Thoreau, of whom we before spoke, a devoted, en- 


thusiastic lover of nature as she reveals herself in the 
most secluded everglades and forests. He supports 
bimself, and pays the expenses of his tours, by selling 
the curiosities of nature which he obtains, to the crowd 
of eager visitors who throng the hotels ia winter. 
The feathers of the pink curlew, the heron, the crane, 
the teeth of alligatcre, the skins of deer, panther, and 
wild cat are among his trophies. He asserted with 
vebemence that there were varieties of birds iu Fiorida 
unknown as yet to any collection of natural history. 
He excited us greatly by speaking of a pair of pet 
pink curlews which had been tamed; also of a snow- 
white stork with sky-blue epaulettes on each shoulder, 
which is to be found in the everglades. He was going 
to spend the whole summer alone in these regions, or 
only with Indian guides, and seemed cheerful and en- 
thusiastic. He should find plenty of cocoanuts, and 
would never need to have a fever if he would eat 
daily of the wild oranges which abound. If one only 
could goin spirit and notin flesh, ons would like to 
follow him into the everglades. The tropical forests of 
Florida contain visions and wonders of growth and 
glory never yet revealed to the eye of the common 
traveler, and which he who sees must risk much to ex- 
plore. Our best wishes go with our enthusiast. 
May he live to tell us what he sees! 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
V.-THE LOWER GEYSER BASIN OF THE FIRE- 


E approached the Geyser basin with our ex- 
pectation at the boiling point, and ready to 
discharge; for we bad among the baggage two copies 
of Scribner’s, containing Mr. Langford’s account of 
the woncers of the region, as seen by the Washburne 
exploring party. His article occupied two numbers, 
and we had two copies of each; so four persons could 
be accommodated with intelleciual sustenance at one 
time. For the other two, it was, as one of them 
mournfully observed, ‘‘ Testaments or nothin’.”’ 

Mr. Lavgford’s articles (see Scribner’s for May and 
June, 1871) were vivid and fascinating; and we found 
them, in the end, highly accurate. At the outset, 
however, we were inclined to believe them somewhat 
exaggerated, and Thrasher was divided between his 
desire to catch an instantaneous view of a spouting 
column, 256 feet high, and his ambition to prove by 
the relentless demonstration of photography, that 
these vents of steam and hot water were “not half as 
big as they had been cracked up to be.”’ 

We were not at first aware that there are two geyser 
basizs on the Fire-hole River—the upper one, ten 
miles above the other, being the smaller, but contain- 
irg the largest geysers. It was this one which Wash- 
burn’s party, coming from Yellowstone Lake, first 
stumbled upon; and after viewing its splendid dis- 
play, naturally passed by the inferior basin with little 
notice. But we, emerging from the forest, and finding 
ourselves on the border of a great gray plain, with 
huge mounds in the distance, from which arose per- 
petually clouds of steam, supposed we had reached 
the great sensation, and prepared to be enthusiastic 
or cynical as circumstances might dictate. : 

We rode for a mile across the barren plain, picking 
cur way to avoid the soft places. This is quite neces- 
sary in the neighborhood of the hot springs. Where 
they have deposited a white, hard crust, it is generally 
strong enough to bear hor:e and man; but over large 
areas the ground is like what we call in the East 
‘“*spring-holes’’; and the treacherous surface permits 
uncomfortable slumpipg through, haply into scalding 
water. Itisnot very deep; buta small depth under 
such circumstances is enough to make a fellow “suffer 
some,’ like the *‘ lobster in the lobster-pot.” 

The plain contains a few scattered springs, and 
along the river, its western border, there are many in 
active ebullition. The principal group of geysers is at 
the upper or southern end, extending for some dis- 
tance up the valley of a small tributary from the east. 
With cautious daring, we rode up the side of the great 
white mound, winding among the numerous fissures, 
craters, and reservoirs that on every side of us hissed, 
gurgled, or quietly vapored, with now and then a 
slight explosion and a spurt to the height of a dozen 
feet or more. Sawtelle’s dog nosed suspiciously 
around several of the basins, until, finding one that 
seemed not too hot for a bath, he plunged in, and 
emerged in a great hurry, with a yelp of disappro- 
bation. : 





A couple of dead pines stood, lonesome enough, in 
the side of the hill, *‘ whence all the rest had flea,” 
They bad died at their posts, and to the said posts wa 
made fast our horses, and ascended a few rods further, 
until we stocd by the borders of the summit springs, 
There were two or three large vents, at the bot- 
tom of deep reservoirs, or intricate caverns. It gives 
one an upplearant thrill, at first, to hear the tumult of 
the imprisoned forces, and to feel their throes ang 
struggles shaking the ground beneath one’s feet; but 
thissoon passes away; and the philosopher is enabled 
to stard with equanimity on the rim of the boiling 
flood, or even to poke his inquisitive nose into some 
dark fissure, out of which, perhaps, in afew momenty 


= a mass of uprearious liquid and vapor will burst 
orth. 


We lingered much longer in this basin than my brief 
notice of it indicates; for, you see, we thought we had 
found the Geysers; and ob, the hours that we spent, 
“identifying ’ the individual springs that Langford 
bad described! Since the largest eruptions we ob- 
served did not exceed forty-five feet in height, we set 
down his account as awfully overdrawn, and wera 
deeply disgusted at the depravity of travelers. But 
Sawtelle remarked, in his quiet way, that, ‘If it were 
not for that there article in that there magazine, theze 
yer springs would be considered a big thing after all; 
and perhaps it was just as well to let the magazine zo 
to thunder, and enjoy the scenery.’’ This sensible 
advice we followed with much profit and pleasure, 
and we are all now ready to adunit that our happening 
upon the wrong lot of Geysers first was a most fortu 
nate occurrence; since we should otherwise have been 
tempted to pass them by as insignificant. The truth 
is, that in some of the elements of beauty and interest, 
the lower basin is superior to its more startling rival, 
Itis broader, and more easily surveyed as-a whole; 
and its springs are more numerous, though not so 
powerful. Nothing can be lovelier than the sight, at 
subrise, of the white steam-columns, tinged with rosy 
mcrnipng, ascending against the back-ground of the 
dark pine wocds and the clear sky above. The variety 
in form and character of these springs is quite re 
markable. A few of them make faint deposits of sul- 
phur, though the greater number appear to be purely 
siliceous. One very large basin (49 by 60 feet) is filled 
with the mcst beautiful slime, varying in tint from 
white to pink, which blobs and spits away, trying to 
boil, likeaheavy theclogian forcing a laugh to please 
a friend, in spite of his natural specific gravity. We 
called it the Paint-vat, and Hayden’s people, [ see, 
have called it the Mud-puff. Paint-mud, or Puff-vat, 
or any other permutation or combination, will do. 

A geyser in its old age becomes a quiet, deep pool, 
or laug. This may occur by reason of the choking of 
the ,vent, or the gradual growth in altitude ofthe 
mcund or tube, 80 that the hydrostatic pressure per- 
petualiy prevents explosive discharges; or any other 
cause, leading to the opening of some new Vent in its 
neighborhood; or, finally, a local diminution ef the 
heat, a change in the subterranean channels by which 
the heated vapors reach the spring water, or such an 
excess of the water supply as prevents any part of it 
from being converted into steam. In Hayden’s report 
it is suggested that the geyser. eruptions must be most 
frequent and grand in the spring and autumn, when 
thesupply of water is most abundant. It is possible, 
bowever, that a large and sudden supply of water 
may render them less frequent, or less grand, or both. 

The laugs or extinct geysers, are the most beautiful 
objects of all. Around their borders the white incrus- 
tations form quaint arabesques and ornamental bosses, 
resembling petrified vegetable growths. (At the risk 
of spoiling the rhetorical effort of this passage, I will 
boldly say, that they most frequently look like sponges 
and cauliflowers.) The sides of the reservoir are cor- 
rugated and indented fancifully, like the recasses and 
branching passages of a fairy cavern. The water is 
brightly but not deeply blue; over its surface curls a 
light vapor; through its crystal clearness one may 
gaze, apparently, to unfathomable depths; anj, seen 
through this wondrovs medium, the white walls seam 
like silver, ribbed and crusted with pearl. When thesun 
strikes athwart the scene, the last touch of unexpected 
beauty is added. The projected shadow of the deco- 
rated edge reveals by contra:t new glories in the 
depths; every ripple on the surface makes marvelous 
play of tint and shade on the pearly bottom. One 
half expects to see a lovely naiad emerge with floating 
grace from her fantastically-carven covert, and gayly 
kiss her snowy hand through the blue wave. What 
we did see, in one such romantic instance, was the 
whitened skeleton of a mountain buffalo. Was it 
case of d'sappointed love and suicide? We voted other- 
wiee, in our degraded cynicism, and decided that the 
old fool had come down from the hills to “ take a lit- 
tle scmething warm,” lost his footing (as folks will, 
who do that sort of thing)and got drowned, like Duke 
Clarence, in his own toddy. “Served him right,” says 
Hardpan, “there was too much water in his drink. 
Whatever may be the moral of it, no king or saint was 
ever more magnificently entombed. Not the shrine 
of St. Antony of Padua, with its white marbles and its 
silver lamps, is so resplendent as this sepulcher in the 
wilderness. Thrasher thought it would make an ele- 
gant view, and would “take ’’ amazingly as part of & 
stereopticonical exhibition, being a great natural curl- 
osity. Everybody knows flies ix amber; but who ever 
heard of a buffalo in sapphire? But there are some 
things which Thrasher camnet do; and of — 
there are a very few which he will not even attemp ; 
One of them is to stand astride of a deep pool of ho 
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water, greater in diameter than the length of his legs, 
gholdup acamera,and takea flying shot at asub-aqueous 
puffalo. With unutterable woe in his countenance, 
he pronounced the unaccustomed words, “It can’t be 
done;” and was with difficulty prevented from taking 
a drink of collodion (by mistake) in his despair. 

It was not until we had crossed the mountains to 
the Yellowstone that we discovered, through the 
courtesy of Lieutenant Doane, whom we met upon 
that river, that. we had not seen the grandest of the 
geysers. So from the Great Cafion we struck straight 
across the ranges by a new route, and, emerging 
upon the Fire-hole, followed it to the upper basin. 
The account of our experiences there I shall reserve 
to another article. 








STRIKES. 
BY SCOTUS. 


HERE are social and political epidemics as 
well as physical, and the former are as dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth as the latter are to in- 
dividuals. At present we seem to have a “ strike- 
epidemic,’”? and the relations between capital and 
labor not satisfactory at the best, are in an unusually 
volcanic and eruptive condition. There is little hope 
atsuch a time that either of the contending parties 
will listen to reason; nevertheless at the risk of 
“wasting our sweetness on the desert air’’ we are 
disposed to submit a few thoughts to the considera- 
tion of those more immediately interested. 

That labor is a° marketable commodity, and that it 
is the interest of the workman to sell it at the highest 
price, will not be disputed by any one who knows 
even the elements of political economy. It will be 
admitted also, that in the past, the workman has 
stood at a disadvantage as compared with the cap- 
italist, and tbat by combination the laboring classes 
have been enabled to do much to better their condi- 
tion. Webave but to compare the circumstances of 
the artisan to-day with those in which the members 
of bis class were placed fifty or sixty years ago, to see 
how much he has gained by combination. Trades- 
unions and strikes, therefore, are not necessarily 
either bad or profitless things; and indeed in some 


_ eases, as, for example, in that of the agricultural 


laborers of England at present, they are the signs of 
progress as well a3 the means of advancement, But 
there isa limit to their advantages, and they are at- 
tended with so many evils, that it is greatly to be de- 
sired that some other means should be devised forad 
justing the conflicting claims of the employees and 
the employed. 

The present movement differs from others of its 
class in that it is not a demand for higher remunuera- 
tion, but for shorter hours, while the wages are to re- 
main as before. Now, at the first blush of the matter, 
this is an object which cannot but secure the sym- 
pathy of the community. The fatigue of constant toil 
is so great, and the opportunities which the working 
classes have for recreation and mental improvement 
are so few, that any proper effort for lessening the one 
acd increasing the other must have the support of the 
benevolent. The question is, however, whether this 
movement is a proper one, or whether it is carried on 
in such a way as to secure the approval of the 
thoughtful and intelligent citizen. ‘ 

If it be leisure that the workmen are seeking, then 
we should like them to consider whether that as an end 
in and of itself is worthy of their pursuit. If so, where 
is this demand of theirs to stop? Ifit bea right thing 
to seek ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, is it not 
equally 1ight to go for seven hours, six, five, four, 
three, two, one, aye, even no hours’ fabor at all, while 
yet the ten hours’ payis demanded? This may seem 
areductio ad absurdum, but is it not the tendency of 
the movement which they have now inaugurated, and 
if carried to its ultimate issues, would it not pauper- 
ize the workman, and lead him to believe that he is to 
be supported in leisure out of the pockets of the em- 
ployers or of the community? It is said, however, 
that the demand is only for ‘‘a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work.’’ Granted. But who is to decide 
what is a fair day’s wages, or a fair day’s work? Are 
these to be regulated by arbitrary and capricious 
Principles, or by the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand? If by the former, then nothing but evil can 
be the result; if by the latter, then strikes are not the 
best means of discovering the result. We concede at 
once that the immense increase of labor-saving ma- 
chines, during the last quarter of a century, should 
make it within the power of the employer to shorten 
the hours of labor: but the proportion in which they 
should be abbreviated should not be left to the settle- 
ment of such spasmodic things as strikes, but should 
be regulated in each trade by a board of arbitration 
composed of representatives alike from the employers 
and employed. Such delicate and difficult negotia- 
tions 88 are involved in the settlement of a question 
like this are not wisely disposed of in the heat of pas- 
sion or excitement. They need quietness and deliber- 
ation; and, in our view, the laboring classes would 
succeed more surely in the end by going for some per- 
manent board in each trade, by which all sueh differ- 
ences as may arise may be reconciled, rather than by 

ag Periodically for installments of success. 
psa aps ar pomp rate fear such a board. In En- 
tne Pence undella, of Nottingham, such a 
A as been in existence for years, and has acted 
the happiest way; so that, in a trade in which 








before there was chronic disaffection between the cap- 
italists and the laborers, both are now linked together 


‘by a common understanding, and feel that their inter- 


ests are identical. Will no one inaugurate such a 
movement in these United States, before the evils of 
strikes are permitted to develop themselves here as 
they have so often done in the old world? 

Butif the workingmen are seeking, in the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor, opportunities of self- 
improvement, then, conceding that the desire is lauda~ 
ble, itis pertinent to ask what they have done with 
these hours of leisure which they already esjoy? 
Where have these been spent? What good account 
bave they been turned to? We are ready to believe 
that multitudes have made the most of them, and 
have by the self-culture of these hours redeemed from 
toil, fitted themselves for stepping out of the ranks of 
the common workmen into those of the capitalists. 
But havenot these, compared with the whole body of 
the laboring classes, been exceptional instances? Is 
it, or is it not, the fact that in the Governmefit work- 
yards where the eight hours have been conceded, the 


_remaining hours of the day have not been used by 


the men in efforts after self-improvement, but in 
something very much the reverse? If it be the fact, 
then the workipgmen have themselves to blame if 
employers pause before they grant their demand; if 
it be not the fact, then some measure ought to be 
taken for disabusing the minds of the public of an im- 
pression which has taken a firm hold upon them. There 
is an old book—too much neglected, we fear, by both 
the workmen and their employers—which says, ‘‘ To 
him that hath shall more be given, and from him that 
bath not shall be taken away that which he hath.” 
We commend the words to the though!ful considera- 
tion of our laboring classes, and assure them that the 
best way to get more leisure for the purpose of self- 
improvementis to make the most of what they al- 
ready bave. Butif they spend the hours which they 
wrest from their employers’ hands in intemperance 
ard dissipation such as unfits them for work the fol- 
lowing day, it stands to reason that when they de- 
mand more they shall be refused. 

But, we ask again, is it consistent with liberty, or at 
allin harmony with the institutions of this country, 
that combinations of workmen should interfere with 
individual laborers, and either dictate to them the 
terms on which they are to work or prevent them 
from working at all ? We have no fault to find with 
combinations, so long a3 the members of the combina- 
tion concern themselves merely with their own af- 
fairs; They have a right to say what they will accept, 
or what they will refuse. But when they presume to 
go outside of their own ranks and coerce others to 
come to their terms, or intimidate them from labor- 
ing on any terms short of those which they prescribe, 
then there is a flugrant injustice perpetrated. A man 
is reduced to slavery as really when he is farcib!ly pre- 
vented from working ou terms which he is willing to 
accept as when he is compelled to work for no wages 
atall. Indeed if there be a choice we should rather 
be the slave of one master than of a myriad-headed 
combination. We have heard a great deal in recent 
months of political rings, seizing and controlling cer- 
tain public departments for their individual enrich- 
ment. But when combinations intertere with in- 
dividual workmen and subject them to disabilities, 
intimidation, or it may be even aszault, because they 
presume to think for themselves, and are willing to 
accept terms which they feel to be satisfactory, what 
bave we but a labor-ring of the worst possible descrip- 
tion? Workingmen ought to learn that liberty means 
not only that nobody shall imterfere with my rights, 
but also that I shall interfere with nobody’s, and in so 
far forth as they pursue a policy of intimidation and 
dictation they may be sure that they are only throw- 
ing perpendicularly up a ball which will fall with 
crushing weight upon their own heads. The Sheffield 
outrages in England did more to alienate the sym- 
pathies of the community from workingmen than 
years of diligence and sobriety will remove. 

But, to ask one question more, suppose the eight- 
hour movement succeeds, will it be all gain? In ap- 
pearance it looks as if the remuneration will be the 
same as they have been receiving for ten hours, but 
will it be so in reality ? If they increase the price of 
labor by 20 per cent. will not everything else rise in 
price in the same ratio? The movement is going the 
round of the trades. Hence, though the builder has 
the same money in his eight hours that he had befora 
in bis ten he will have to pay his tailor, his baker, 
his shoemaker, his butcher, his grocer, his landlord 
ard all the rest 20 per cent. more for the necessaries 
of life. So that while nominally receiving the same 
wages, they will not go so far by a fifth as they did 
before. Thus, even if he wishes to improve himself, 
while he has to be sure two hours more to do it in, he 
bas fewer pecuniary resources than he has now. This 
is a result which will not come all at once, but it will 
eurely follow, and it is worth his while to think it out 
a little now, lest at Jength he may find that the play 
has not been worth the candle. 

But there is much that needs to be said to employers 
alsoon this subject. It is fair to ask them whether 
their workmen rhould not be made to a certain extent 
partners with them, so as to share in a higher degree 
than they have hitherto done in the profits of the cap- 
italist or company for whom they labor. There is 
perhaps too much room for the assertion that em- 
ployers rarely of their own accord raise the rate of 
wages. Why should they not, whenever the profits 
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exceed a certain limit, make their men partakers 
with them in their gains? No doubt, they have a 
Tight to interest on capital, and to the rewards of 
their skill and energy and perseverance; but’ wouki 
it not. be prudent, as well as just, to give the nien an 
interest in the eoncern, by regulating their wages by 
the rise and fall of. the tide of ‘succers, as that is 
proved by their balance-sheet? In England there 
sre few more princely manufacturers than the Cross- 
leys, of Halifax, one of whom (Sir Francis) was re- 
cently laidin the grave amid the tears of a whole 
town; and the'r exampleis worthy of imitation. They 
made their vast concern into a joint-steck company, 
the liability of each share-holder being limited to the 
amount of his sbare, and they made the shares, if we 
remember rightly, as low as £10 each ($50), encourag- 
ing their workmen to take stock in the company. 
This was done to a very great extent, so that a great 
many workmen are partners in the business, and 
have thus a distinct interest in its prosperity. Of 
course there have been no strikes since this arrange- 
ment. Could not our large capitalists acquaint 
themselves with this plan, and try to act upon 
it here? It would be an encourgement to the 
steady workman; it would knit the employ- 
ers and the employed in one interest; and it 
would render the habitual agitator powerless to 
prcduce any disturbance in their manufactory. 

In ‘reality, however, there’ will be no permanent 
solution of this continually recurring problem be- 
tween capital and labor, until both masters and 
men are more fully brought under the influente df 
the Gospel of Christ. When the employer, himself‘a 
Christian, sees Christ in his workmen, and has enteréd 
into the light of the great facts that Christ has died 
tor his workmen as really as for him, and that one 
Christ is the Master, and all are brethren in him; 
when workingmen, themselves Christianized, shall 
recognize in their master a brother, not to be despiséd 
because he is a brotber, but to- be confided in and 
loved, 10 be considered in his difficulties, and to be 
served, pot with eye-service, but with fidelity and 
affection—then difficulties will no longer emerge be- 
tween them, and their mutual salutation shall be that 
between Boaz and his reapers, when he said unto 
them, ‘The Lord be with you;’’ and they answeréd 
him, ‘‘The Lord bless you.’’ Thus this problem be- 
comes a new call to home mission work, and bids us 
seek with greater energy to make men know Him who 
came to be the mediator and reconciler between man 
and map, as really and truly as between man and 
God. 








THE ATHANASIAN AND OTHER. 
CREEDS. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


HE civilized and Christian world seems ‘ta bo- 


summoned to sit in judgment on the Athanasiaw 
Creed. The Church of England takes the lead in the 
judgment, and all other Christian bodies feel a sympa- 
thetic interest in her decision, especially those which, 
like the Church of Rome, have recognized that creed 
as among their standards. The interest of the dis- 
cussion has extended even to the Greek Church. The 
churches of America also have been involved in the 
issues, especially the. Episcopal, who rejected it from 
ker bock. It is meet, therefore, for us, at length, to 
form some more definite idea what the’ Athanasian 
Creed is; for since the American Episcopal Church has 
dropped it from the Prayer-book, there has been 
nothing to call the attention of American Christians 
to it, and probably the most of them, of all denomi- 
nations, have never seen it or heard it said or sung. 
Moreover, the manner in which it has been spoken of 
during this controversy, by all the Dissenters, and by 
hostile Episcopalians, has tended to depress it in the 
public esteem, It has been spoken of as if it were,a 
mere compound of unintelligible dogmas sustained by 
terrific anathemas. It is fit, therefore, that we do not 
yield curselves up to blind prejudice, but rather hear 
and understand before we judge and decide. 

The Athanasian Creed is the last of a series of creeds 
on the Trinity and the person and work of Christ, 
which it comprehends, or supplements or completes. 
In order to understand its merits or demerits, it is nec- 
essary to take asummary view of that series of creeds. 
The doctrine of the Evangelical Church on the Trinity 
avd person and work of Christ was not developed and 
stated in these creeds at once, but as the result of the 
controversies of many centuries. The earliest creed 
isthat known as the Apostles’ Creed. This was not 
the work of the apostles, but grew up by common 
consent from the baptismal formula. The earliest 
and simplest creed was, ‘I believe in the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’’ From this root the 
other creeds sprang. For, at an early period, heresies 
assailed each of these three Persons, and called for de- 
fensive statements. Gnosticism doclared this to be 
an evil wcrld, and its maker, the God of the Jews, a 
subordinate evil spirit who bad involved men in the 
bondage of matter; that Christ came to redeem them 
fromit and to exalt them to the Supreme God. In 
reply the Church vindicated the God of the Old Tes- 
tament, the creator of this world, as God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. Gnosticism 
denied the reality of the incarnation of God in pol- 
luting matter, and declared it to be an illusien. In 
reply the Church vindicated the reality of the inoar- 
nation of the Son of God, and his life, death and resur- 
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were formed, and to them was opposed the true Cath- 
olic Chureh. Thus grew up the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, consisting of the great facts clustering around 
the three persons of the Trinity. 

“TI believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified dead and buried; he descended into hell, the 
third day he rose from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on.the right hand of God the 
Father Almigbty; From thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. f 

“1 believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic 
Chureb, the communion of saints; the forgiveness of 
sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life ever- 
lasting. Amen.’ . 

Until the time of Constantine, no general council had 
been called, and this creed was established by general 
consent, and without a council. Besides this, in time 
individuals and churches also formed confessions of 
faith of similar materials, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Ori- 
gen, Cyp:ian, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Lucian the 
Martyr, the Apostolical Constitutions, the churches of 
Jerusalem, Coesarea, Antioch, and Aquillia, put forth 
creeds still extant, but they were not of universal au- 
thcrity. The firat creed that was of universal author- 
ity was that of Niceea, in the year 325. Others f»llowed 
thi’. 

These creeds like the Apostolic all follow the order 
of the baptismal formula, and develop the system 
under the heads of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. The substance of these creeds is still the devel- 
opment of these three Persons and their work. As 
errors concerning them were developed battles arose 
and led to councils. 

The first general battle was with the Arians, for the 
divinity of Christ. —The manner in which they assailed 
his divinity was by making his generation by the 
Father, of whom he was the only begotten, equivalent 
to creation out of nothing. Yet they conceded that 
he was the first and highest of created beings. Tothem 
the reply wis, the generation of the Son was not in 
time, but from eternity, and it was not creation but 
the eternal communication of God’s own essence to the 
Son. 

Tne Nicene Creed contains the result of the Council, 
A.D., 825: 

*‘ We believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and earth, and of all things visible and in- 
visible, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
Eegotten of the Father, the only begotten, that is ot 
the essence of the Father, God of God, and light of 
light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, veing 
of one substance with the Father, by whom all things 
were made, in heaven and on earth; who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down and was iacaraate, 
and was made man; he suffered, and the third day he 
rose again, ascended iato heaven; from thence he 
cometh to judge the quick and the dead, 

“And-in the Holy Ghost. 

‘“‘ And those who say ‘thatthere was a time whenhe 
was not,’ and ‘before he was made he was not,’ and 
‘he was made out o: nothing,’ or ‘ out of another sub- 
stance or being,’ or ‘that the Son of God is created or 
changeanle or alterable,’ the Holy Catholic and 
Apcestolis Church anathematizes.”’ 

Here we notice that as no special assault had been 
made on the Holy Ghost, he is mentioned without en- 
largement, aud the rest of the Apostles’ Creed is as- 
sumed, but omitted. But after this, erroneous views 
of the Holy Ghost were promulgated by Macedonius, 
and a council was called at Constantinople, to set forth 
the truth as to this person of the Trinity. ‘In this 
council, A. D., 381, this Nicene Creed was re-affirmed, 
and enlarged by some unessential details, and to it 
was added a more full statement of doctrine as to 
the Holy Ghost, and the Church, and Baptism, as 
follows: 

**T believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of beaven and carth, andof all things visible and in- 
visible ; 

“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son ot God, Begotten of his Father before all worlds ; 
God of God, Light of light, very God of very God, Be- 

otten, not made, Beivg of one substance with the 

ther, By whom all things were made; Who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from heaven, 
And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Maly, and was made man. and was crucified also for 
us, under Pontius Pilate, He suffered and was buried; 
And the third day he rose again, according to the 
€criptures ; And ascended into heaven, And sitteth 
on the rigbt hand of the Father, And he shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and the dea jj; 
Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

** and (we believe in) the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
giver of life who proceedeth from ths Father, who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshiped 
and glcrified, who spake by the Prophets; We believe 
in one boly Catholic ard Apostolic church; We ac- 
know!eézge one baptism for tne remission of sins; we 
jJook for the resurrection of the dead; and the life of 
the world tocome. Amen.”’ 

From the creed thus enlarged the anathemas were 
dropped. It is this creed thus modified which is in- 
serted in the English and American Prayer-book, to- 
gether with the Apostles’ Creed. This Nicazno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed does not, however, contain the 
double procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son. The Prayer-*ook has inserted it by au- 
thority of some Latin Councils and of the American 
and English Churches. 

After this arose the controversies on the person of 
Christ, by Nestorius and Eutyches, one of whom was 
condemned as unduly dividing the Divine and human 
natures in Christ, the other as unduly confounding 
them. In opposition to both, the Council of Chalce- 
don, A, D. 451, thus ordained: 

= Following the Holy Fathers, we. unanimously 





complete as to his Godhead, and complete as to his 
manbood; truly God and truly man, of a reasonable 
soul, and human flesh subsisting; consubstantial with 
the Father as to his Godhead, and consubstantial, 
also, with us as to his manhood; like unto us in all 
things. yet without sin; as to his Godhead, begotten 
ot the Father before all worlds, but as to his manhood, 
in these last days born for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God; one and 
the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only Begotten, known in 
two natures, without confusion, without conversion, 
without severance, without division, the distinction 
of the natures being in no wise abolished by their 
union, but the peculiarity of each nature being miin- 
tained, and both concurring in one person and hypos- 
tasis. We confess not aSon divided and sundered into 
two persons, but one and the same Son, and Only Be- 
gotten, and God-Logos, our Lord Jesus Christ, even 
8s the prophets had before proclaimed concerning 
him, and he himself hath taught ‘us, and the symbol 
of the fathers bath handed down to us.” 

After this, follows the penalty to be incurred by any 
who should presume to set forth any other faith. 

When, after this, sects arose teaching that in Christ 
there was but one nature, or but one will—sects still 
in existence—they were accordingly condemned and 
excommunicated. 

We come, now, to the Athanasian Creed, which 
closes the series of ancient creeds. Though it consists 
of essentially the same materials, yet its mode of pre- 
senting them is entirely original and novel, and it has 
relations to the Western or Latin Caurch which none 
of the others have, and which materially affect its 
character and influence. We havenow gained a point 
of vision that will enable us to judge of it in view of 
allitsrelations and ends. But the creed is so long, 
and so extended and interesting are its relations, that 
we are obliged to devote to them the whole of another 
article. 








FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


HE great interest which attended the Sun- 
day-school Convention of last year passed 

over as an inheritance to the like meeting held on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th ult., at Oakland. For its accom- 
modation a huge tent had been constructed, capable of 
seating, it wassaid, about 3,500 people. If this be true, 
then it may be estimated that at some of the largest 
meetings 3,000 people were present. The usual sub- 
jects were discussed, sometimes with great ability. If 
we missed the inspiring and instructive addresses of 
Rey. Dr. Vincent, and of D. L. Moody, and the songs 
of Philip Phillips, which did so much to make the last 
convention mark an epoch for the Christian workers 
of the State, we developed home talent a little more 
thoroughly, and proved that it wi!l be possible, if it 
sbould be necessary, to secure a full and enthusiastic 
meeting without calling to our aid any “ wise mea 
from the Eas{.’’ One good result of these union meet- 
ings must be, I think, greatly to increase the respect 
felt by the Christians of each denomination for those 
of every other. Not only wasa common chord of 
sympathy touched, but an equality was found to ex- 
ist among us as to average intellectual power and 
culture, which may have taken some by surprise, 
The next convention is to meet in San Francisco, ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Central Presbyterian 
(Rev. Dr. Cuningham’s) Church. The promise is that 
a tabernacle will be built for this congregation capable 
of seating nearly 3,000 people, and that it will be ready 
for use by the time at which the convention again 


assembles. 
OTHER MATTERS, 


a 

Rev. E. P. Smith, who accompanied Gen. Howard 
to Arizona, comes back from the midst of the Apaches, 
with bis sca)p still safe, and gives a much more hope- 
ful view of those Ishmaelite tribes, than seems just 
now to be popular upon this coast. How much of the 

‘business of Arizona, and of Sam Francisco with Ari- 
zona, may be due to the fact that Indians there need 
slaughtering, we cannot affirm, and we sakould be 
ashamed to guess. 

The immigration from Japan and China seems to 
have set im afresh. The last steamer brought 1265 
steerage passengers in it, and it is said that the next 
succeeding five steamers have all their room pre- 
engaged! 

A decision rendered by Judge Blake of this city on 
the admission of Chinese testimony, seems likely to 
open the way for-a reversal of the late unworthy de- 
cision of our Supreme Court upon that point. Ani 
as by the death of Judge Sprague and the appoint- 
ment of Judge Belcher our Supreme Bench has ceased 
to bea Democratic institution, a more righteous de- 
termination of the matter may be hoped for, 

More than one thousand acres in the San Joaquin 
valley are devoted, this year, to cotton growing. 
The result will probably determine the fate of that 
branch of industry in this State. The planters are 
said to be men of experience, and to be confident of 
success. In Alameda County, the experiment of the 
culture of ramie, another textile material, has been 
more thoroughly tried this year than ever before, 
with what result, we cannot yet decide. 

Our community was painfully startled, early last 
montb, by the suicide of Mr. F. L. A. Pioche. He was 
one of our earliest settlers and heaviest capitalists. 
As bis name intimates, he was born in France. A 
large proportion of the titles in the northwestern por- 
tion of the city come from him, and immense tracts 
of outside lands were still among his possessions. The 
value of the estate has been estimated at $5,000,000. 
Most of it goes to make still richer four or five of our 





which were very valuable, he bequeaths to the Uni. 
versity, with $5,000 cash to cover the cost of receiving 
them. Nothing is known which can atall explain the 
suicide. 

The survey of the new railroad which, it is hoped, 
may yet link San Francisco and St. Louis, follows for 
about a hundred miles of its southerly course, the 
coast, outside the Coast Range. It isthought that the 
increase of leecal business thus secured may justify 
the increase of expense which the rugged route will 
entail. Itis a rich region, but the lack of harbors 
renders the transportation of its products very diffi. 
cult. Santa Barbara and Los Angeles are endeavoring 
to bring such forces to bear as will take the road 
through those counties before it bends directly to the 
West. 

The stock mania reached its expected issue, and 
made the 16th of May a black day on California Street. 
Within a fortnight, and, for the most part, within 
forty-eight hours, the depreciation in the prices of 
mining stocks amounted to $50,000,000. The loss is not 
merely nominal—in many cases it is real and terrible. 
But the mines have not lost their value. One com- 
papy has divided $480,000 among its owners as the 
profit of last month’s work, and had $60,000 surplus 
remaining. Another company divided $312,000, and 
still another, $210,000. It would seem as though finan- 
ces ought to be easy somewhere. Ww. Cc. P. 

San Francisco, June 6th, 1872. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PATIENCE. 
FRIDAY Eventing, June 7th, 1872, 


Byers seems to be a kind of fashion in the use 
of truth, as there isin the use of textile fabrics. 
Some ages run extremely in one direction of spiritual 
attainment, and some in another. Some go toward 
meditation, snd others toward activity. Sometimes it 
seems as though many of the most important qualities 
never had their turn—and those, too, that are the most 
prominent in the Scriptural exhortations. 

Take, for instance, the quality of patience. I was 
going to say tbat prayer itself was not asemphatieally, 
certainly it is not more emphatically, enjoined in the 
Word of God than patience is. And yet how mzny 
thousand times more sermons are there on prayer 
than on patience! How much more vital and central 
prayer seems to men than patience! But there is no 
injunction as to prayer which surpasses the explicit 
commanés which are laid down on the subject of pa- 
tience. Take, for instance, one single one—that in 
James: : 

“ Knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh pa- 
tience. Let patience have her perfect werk, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

As much as to say, ‘‘ Patience is the force that will 
Gevelop all good qualities.” 

‘Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the 
name of the: Lord, for an example of suffering, affliction, and 
of patience. Behold, we count them happy which endure. 
Be patient, therefore, brethren, urito the coming of the Lord. 
Behold the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and the latter rain. Be ye also patient; establish your 
hearts, for the ceming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 

Where was there ever a more wrestling and earnest 
exhortation in the matter of prayer than there is here 
in that of patience? 

What is patience? Is it merely perseverance? No. 
It carries with it the weight of unpleasantness or suf- 
fering. It is the enduring of that which it is not 
pleasant to endure. All patience has in it a sense 
either of weariness, or of suffering, or of aversion. 
It is the strength of God in the heart to beara 
pain—to carry it; and not to carry it for the moment, 
but to befamiliar with it in carrying it. 

Our physical organization very much determines 
what we are to bear. Take a man with thin, soft, 
sandy hair, with gray or blue eyes, with a face that is 
white and of fine texture, as we say, and with‘a ner- 
vous temperament, and every particle and atom in 








creation seems to be out against him, attimes. He is 
sepsitive all over, and all the while. . 
TLis condition is often induced by sickness. It i3 


often induced in the household. It is far more often 
seen among women than among men. A great deal of 
the sharpness and impatience which is developed ia 
the household 1s the reflex action of disease or of suf- 
fering—a thing which men very seldom take to mind 
as they ought to do. The very waste and wear of 
nerve which persons undergo, the very labor which 
they perform, the very suffering which they experl- 
ence in sickness, oftentimes produces a condition of 
physical health which renders them susceptible to a 
degree far more acute than belongs to them natur- 
ally. 

Now, the Scripture covers all that by patience. in 
other words patience is having power to carry one 3 
self, in spite of these infelicities, evenly and calmly, 
whether it be holding back from something that you 
wish, or pushing forward toward something that is not 
present. Whether patience means action, or suspen- 
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-gion of activity, whether it means fighting or standiag 

-still, it is a part of every Christian man’s and 
woman’s duty. And, whatever the circumstances 
may be, let no man say, “Iam made so sensitive that 
it is difficult for me to be patient, and you must exer- 

-cise charity toward me,’’ but let every man say, “As 
a disciple of Cbrist I am to be patient in all the things 
in which I am tempted by reason of my peculiar tem- 
perament and coustitution.” 

Then, when you go inward, every single one of the 
emotive qualities of a man’s nature must havea nature 
ofitsown. Patience ‘s not something having its own 
separate self, like honey in a hive, which is heney and 
nothing else, or like wax, which is wax and nothing 
else. Patience is a quality of every one of the faculties, 
There is therefore to be a patience in compbativeness. 
There is to be a patience in destructiveness. There is a 
patience which belongs to conscientiousness. There is 
a patience which belongs to hope. There isa patience 
which belongs to love. There is a patience which is 
required by benevolence. Every single one of the ac- 
tive qualities or emotions has its own appropriate ele- 
ment of patience. There is not a single part of the 
mind, which, according to the Christian conception, 
is good, until it has been disciplined into this perfect 
quiet under unpleasant experiences; until it knows 
how to hold itself steadfastly to its line of duty, though 
it be under pain. 

Have you ever seen tools made? If it be a chisel, or 
a hammer. or whatever it may be, that is manufac- 
tured, the workmen take it from the rude metal and 
give it its general shape; it is passed from hand to 
hand in the process of manufacture, until, finally, 
when the form has been perfected, and everything has 
been done except the tempering it, they take their lit- 
tle furnace of charcoal, with a gridiron over it, as 
it were, and place the tool thereon, and apply heat, 
and watch it to see certain colors come; and when 
they discern the signs for which they are looking, 
they take it off and plunge it, sometimes into water, 
sometimes into oil, and sometimes into this or that of 
various other liquids. But the moment the color de- 
termines that the temper which they want has been 
attained, the work isdone. Allthe rest is mere pol- 
ishing. The shape is first secured, and then the qual- 
ity comes with the tempering. 

Now, we are all wrought, in this life, as it were, in 
one furnace, on one anvil,and we are passed from 
hand to hand till we receive certain discipline and 
certain general shapes; but no manis fit for the Lord's 
tool-chest until he has been tempered; and temper- 
ing is a thing which is done by flame—by heat. 

The Apostle says, ‘‘Let patience have her perfect 
work.’ What-.is the perfect work of patience? It 
may be regarded as to its outward work. It may be 
said, and said truly, that the power to endure pain 
and unpleasant experiences works success outwardly. 
Many times it does, and many times it does not; but 
at one time or another, patience has its perfect work. 
Ifit does not change external conditions, it changes 
internal conditions. Patience has had a perfect work 
in us when in any one point it has brought us to that 
pass in which we can say, “ It makes no difference; I 
am able to bear it.’’ 

Take, for instance, a mother with a child that 
sickens. Her heart is bound up init. She goes throuch 
all the alternations of hope and fear. The child lingers 
and lingers. Her own health is poor. Her surround- 
ings are dark. It seems as though it were a cruel prov- 
idence. It seems as though the only or the chief 
fountain of joy left to her were being dried up. 
Prayer upon prayer goes heavenward. Trouble upon 
trouble comes down. Andit seems a mockery to say 
to this mother, ‘‘ You must learn patience.’’ When 
every single affection is quivering; when she is under 
the most intense excitement; when slie is worn out 
with watchings by night and by day; when accumu- 
lated trials bear in upon her from all directions, and 
clouds cover the whole horizon of her life, it seems out 
of place to say to her, ‘‘ Let patience have its perfect 
work in you.” And yet, that is the kindest 
thing that you can say to her. What would be the 
perfect work of patience in a mother under such cir- 
cumstances? It would be her standing before her 
child, and saying to God, ‘‘Thou that lovest me more 
than I love my child—I submit to Thy will. Thy will 
be done.’? When she does this, then patience has its 
perfect work in her. 

A man has struggled up in life. His widowed mother 
depends on him. All his hopesin life are bright. His 
ambition is strong. He takes a little cold. He flatters 
himself that it is only a little cold, and that he shall 
be over it soon. He watches himself, and tries one 
and another little expedient; but that slight hacking 
ccugh does not seem to get well. By and by he begins 
to grow weaker. Then his courage gradually falls off. 
At length he goes to his physician. By and by hehas a 
final examipation, and is told, ‘‘ You are a confirmed 
consumptive.”” He has suspected it; he has known 
it; but he has hid it from himself. There is a great 
struggle before,him. He has laid his plans for life. 
There are those who are dependent upon him. Every- 
thing ties him to this world. A!I his expectations are 
blighted. And to go to him and say, “My young 
friend, let patience have its perfect work’’—is not 
that & mockery? No, it is the very best thing for him. 
Itis balm. Itis cordial, What is the perfect work of 
patience in his case? It is his being able to say, ‘What 
is this life compared with eternal life? Thou that hast 
redeemed my soul to life, let it be here or there, as it 
pleaseth Thee. I shall live because Thou livest.” 
That is perfect patience where he is willing to live er 





die; where, having done all, he leans his whole soul 
upon the thought of God’s will and God’s love. Itis 
a joyous experience. It is the sweetest of all ex- 
periences, 

A man has a large business. He hasbeen prospered. 
A bad debt comes in. Others come in, here and 
there. There have been indorsements which he knew 
nothing about. He is threatened with bankruptcy. 
He rises up with giant strength, and plunges into his 
affairs, determined to straighten them out. But the 
knot is tied so hard that neither teeth nor fingers can 
untie it, and every struggle ties it tighter. He fights 
manfully the battle from month to month, and comes 
nearer and nearer the precipice of bankruptcy. And 
what with the feverish excitements of the day and 
his restless feelings by night; what with the wound- 
ing of his pride, the damaging of his self-interest, 
and the disappointment of his hopes, he is sick at 
heart, and is suffering extreme anguish. And if you 
go to him and say, ‘‘My brother, let patience have 
its perfect work,’’ he says, *‘ Oh, yes! it is very well for 
you who do notsuffer to tell me to be patient. I wish 
you had to go through what I have gone through dur- 
ing the last six months. I think that then you would 
know what patience meant.’’ Nevertheless, the very 
best thing in this world for that man is patience, and 
the best thing that you can say to him is, ‘* Let pa- 
tience have its perfect work.’’ And whaf will be its 
perfect work? When that man can look bankruptcy 
in the face, and look God in the face, and say, ‘‘Thy 
will be done,” then patience will have had its perfect 
work inhim. The point where you give up that the 
will of the Lord may be performed is the point of 
perfect patience. It is where struggle ceases. It is 
where resistance gives way to courage and hope and 
cheer. 

This, however, is not a stoical, dogged patience. It 
is the patience of faith. It isthe patience of piety. 
It is the patience of those who believe in heaven, ia 
the Divine Providence, and in an overwatching love 
and care. It is the being able, under all circum- 
stances, whatever part of you is being tested, to go to 
God and say, ‘‘Thy Word, thy truth, thy promises— 
they comfort me. I can endure.” 

Let me read that figure of the apostle Paul which is 
contained in Ephesians: 


‘“ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand.” 


A man puts on his armor, and goes down to battle; 
and there are foes before him, foes behind him, foes 
all around him; and he fights to the very utmost 
of his power. He does all that in him lies to beat off 
the adversary. And when he can no more wage ag- 
gressive warfare, he still is able to stand and maintain 
his ground. He cannot gain an inch, but he stands 
after the battle erect and undestroyed. And so it 
should be with us in this life. 

“How long must I suffer, then?” saysone. Until you 
cease to be conscious that you do suffer. Says the new 
scholar, ‘** How long must I hold my hands stretched 
across the keys so as to reach the octave, in this posi- 
tion which hurts them so?’ You must do it until it 
does not hurt them any more. Then you have leave 
to stop, if you want to. 

Q. Will you allow me to ask how ministers, who have not 
so full a meeting as you have, are to be patient? 


Mr. BEECHER.—Just as I used to be patient when I 
kad not so many folks in my meeting as I have now. 
Ibegan my ministerial life at the bottom. At the first 
prayer-meeting that I held, the seats consisted of two 
slabs, with the flat side turned up, and with lezs set 
intothem. Ihadachair, and I was the only person 
that had one. AJl the other folks who were present 
sat on there slabs. They held them all, and then 
there was room to spare. We had to go up two 
pairs of stairs. ,The room was lighted with tallow 
candles which we carried ourselves. The room was a 
world too big for the audience, and the furniture 
was rude, and the people were plain; and yet we had 
precious meetings there. But I recollect beginning 
my ministry with this feeling very strong in me: that 
it was a privilege to work on the lowest plane for 
Christ, and that, considering what I was, I had no 
reason to expect anything better. I made up my mind 
that I would work in the cabin, in the log-house, and 
in the woods, among the lowest people, if I might be 
permitted to work at all. And it was not my calling 
that took me away from that field. My heart goes 
out toward those Hoosier people yet; I love them; 
and if I were to be sent back among them,I should 
not be the one tocry. If youthink that my work is 
on account of the crowd of people, you do not know 
me. 

Q. How shall a young minister that is surrounded by 
croakers and fault-finders, who sometimes say that he is a 
Universalist because he talks so much about the Fatherhood 
of God, who sometimes say that he is a Unitarian besause he 
dwells so much on the love of Jesus Christ; who raise vari- 
ous objections to him on various points—how shall he have 
all the patience that he ought to have? 


Mr. BEECHER.—Paul says, ‘‘ Though the more abun- 
dantly I Jove, the less I be loved.’’ There is in this 
phrase a world of stimulus to me. There isa sort of 
pride that works upward; my pride works upward; 
and if I am surrounded by unreasonable people 
(from whom we are taught to pray that we may be 


delivered), my feeling is this: I am able, by the grace 





of God, to stand in the midst of unreasonable people, 
Iam able to live with them, and if they find fault, not 
to find fault back again. Iam able to say to myself, 
when they find fault with me, ‘‘ It is better that you 
should suspect that there is some reason for it, and 
take care to cleanse yourself. And above all things, 
do what you do with love, and do it with patience.” 

Then, beyond that, itis well to use a little worldly 
wisdom. While they are finding fault with you about 
doing this thing, do something else and draw them off 
from that. And then do something else. So keep 
them running from one thing to another. I have gen- 
erally, in my own ministry, enabled myself to escape 
from long scrutiny on any one point! 

I have noticed that, when the railway train goes 
past certain villages, some very active and ambitious 
little dogs run after the cars. When the train starts 
off the dog has the advantage, on the whole, and 
gains on the cars; as the train goes faster and faster 
the dog begins to have all that he can do; and as the 
train gets under full headway the dog falls behind, 
ard his bark dies away in the distance. Put on 
steam and go ahead. 














BOOKS. 


Una and Her Paupers. Memorials of Agnes Eliz- 
abeth Jones. By her sister. With an Introduction 
by Florence Nightingale. The First American 
from the Second London Edition; with an Introduce- 
tory Preface by Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, anda 
Supplementary Chapter on Hospital Nursing and 
Training in the United States. By the author of Wo- 
man’s Work in the Civil War. Geo. Rutledge & Sons, 
New York, 1872. 


Florence Nightingale’s spirit and example made 
the character of Agnes Jones, and her friendship and 
counsel had not a little to do in guiding the sweet- 
souled, self-sacrificing girl to the work in which she 
heroically spent her life. The seemingly fanciful title 
of the book is quoted frem Miss Nightingale’s Intro- 
duction, where strong meaning and great beauty are 
given toit. The merely poetical or wsthelic aspect of 
such a life as is here given, would not attract the 
mind of the practical and intensely busy nurse of the 
Crimea, who so wearies of what the poets and painters 
would make of herself. But she rejoices over this 
business-like, thorough-doing Agnes Jones, who in 
her great pity for the suffering and ignorant, bora of 
her great love to Christ, broke the bonds of a constitu- 
tional timidity, and almost as soon as she came back 
to her refined and beautiful home from boarding 
school, began to search out those who needed instruc- 
tion, and to visit the sick and neglected,—jinding work 
for hand and mind and heart to do. 

This simple but most interesting history of her life 
offers an illustration of the truth that any one who 
has the heart for Christian work will find an ever- 
widening field of usefulness opening before him. Her 
father,—a very carnest and intelligent Christian,—a 
colonel in the British army, died when Agnes, his 
youngest daughter, was about eighteen years old.— 
Soon after this great sorrow the family tfemoved to 
Dublin. Here she goes to work; not only teaching 
a Bible Class, but taking her place as visitor and 
teacher in the ‘‘ Lurgan Street Ragged School.” With 
a steadfast and Christ-like enthusiasm she now sought 
to fit herself more thoroughly for usefulness among 
the poor and wretched. Thiscontrolling desire would 
manifest itself even in her days of recreation. Thus 
we see Ler on a visit to the west of Ireland, though 
fascinated by the wild scenery about her, and delighted 
by all the excursions which demanded her time 
and strength, contriving to visit the schools and an 
Orphan Nursery, and desiring to enter on missionary 
work in the great field which seemed to open before 
her there. The family went over tothe continent for a 
few months. But though alive to all that was attrac- 
tive in Switzerland and France and Germany, nothing 
took such strong hold upon her as the great benevo- 
lent organization of Pastor Fliedner, at Kaiserswerth. 
Returnirg to Ireland they go to live again in their 
pleasant home at Fahan, and at once she sets herself 
at work there. Near and far she finds the sick, and ig- 
norant, and friendless,—often miles away on the lonely 
mountain sides,—and with patient assiduity she 
nurses, and teaches, and comforts them. But feel'ng 
her lack of knowledge as a nurse, all the charms of 
her home—which appears to have been a very delight- 
ful one—cannot quiet her yearning for the stern disci- 
pline, and bare floors, and whitewashed walls of 
Kaiserswerth. And as strong desires fulfill themselves, 
in a few months we find herthere. It was to have 
been for six weeks; it becomes nine months—months 
of menial work, and hard fare; nursing the sick and 
sore children of poverty and vice, and teaching them ; 
giving herself to all this not only cheerfully, but with 
a heart full of gratitude for the privilege of learning 
so much that would be of use to her in the like work 
elsewhere. Returning, she stops in London to visit 
Mrs. Ranyard, the author of The Book and Its Mis- 
sions, and while waiting for her mother’s permission 
to devote her life to ‘‘ nursing-work,’’ she joins the 
“Bible Women,’ who are doing so much in the 
dark lanes and alleys of thecity. She had heardin 
Kaiserswerth of Miss Nightingale’s work, and her de- 
sire now is to enter on a course of training as one of 
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the “* Nightingale Probationers ’”’ at St. Thom.4s’s Hos- 

pital, London, that she may be thoroughly prepared 

for some permanent sphere of usefulness. 

At last the mother’s reluctant conzent is given. 
** With youtb, health, culture, and sufficient wealth,” 
she became a common nurse in the hospital. Taen, 
with great diffidence in her ability to undertake so 
much, she takes charge, as superintendent, of a small 
hospital; and from that is transferred to the manage- 
ment of the “Great Northern Hospital.’ This was at 
the time our civil war was raging and at its height. 
She had now become too valuable as an angel of pe1ce 
and good-will to be permitted to remain in any but 
the most arduous field. The vast pauper-crowd 
- gathered in the workhouse at Liverpool required a 
band of trained nurses, and a lady superintendent at 
their head. Great evils had crept in under the old 
system, administered by incompetency and ignorance. 
Miss Nightingale had been corresponded with in re- 
gard to the proposed change, and entered warmly 
into the project. Agnes is offered the superintendency. 
Worn down by watching night and day, she takes a 
little time to recruit her strength, and then, sensitive, 
trembling, but resolute, goes to the dingy and desolate 
place, and passes in to all its repulsive coarsenes3 and 
misery, to make it her permanent home. ‘‘Not for 
the sake of winning heaven—not seeking a reward;” 
but only out of her tender compassion. Only because, 
filled with the Spirit of Jesus, she yearned to heal the 
diseases and save the souls of these miserable crea- 
tures—some of them ‘' dissolute and desperate old sin- 
ners’’; some, fallen women; a few the victims of mis- 
fortune, but the multitude the product of ignorance 
ard vice. 

It were to miss half the lesson of her life not to re- 
member the remarkable words of Florence Nightin- 
gale in regard to the happiness which she found by 
succeeding in this terribly arduous and trying work: 
**Tn less than three years sbe had reduced one of the 
most diserderly hospital populations in the world to 
sometbing like Christian discipline, such as the police 
themselves wondered at. She had led, so as to be of 
one mind and one heart with her, upward of fifty 
nurses and probationers, some of whom ‘ would have 
died for her.’ She had converted the Poor Law 
Board. She had disarmed all opposition, all sectarian 
zealotism, so that Roman Catholic and Unitarian, 
Hig’ Church and Low Church, all literally rose up 
and called her ‘ blessed.’ Aged paupers made verses 
in her honor after her death.” But ‘“‘ what she went 
through during her workhouse life is known only to 
God, and one or two on earth.” Yet in all these years 
“She bad the gracefulness, the wit, the unfailing 
cheerfulness—qualities so remarkable but so much 
overlooked in our Saviour’s life.’’ (The italics are 
cours.) “She had that absence of all asceticism—or 
mortification for mortification’s sake—which charac- 
terized his work, and which characterizes any real 
work in the present day, as it did in his day.”’ 

She died, at the age of thirty-five, of typhus fever 
taken from a young nurse to whom she had given up 
her own bed—sleeping on the floor at her side—and 
when her body was brought home to Fahan for burial, 
all went out to meet ber—school-children and school- 
mistresses, the young men who had been her scholars, 
eld men and women, some of them on crutches—“ the 
whole district seemed to have gathered’ to follow to 
‘the grave of their dear one.’’ The young mena 
begged the privilege of carrying the coffin themselves; 
the children brought primroses and snowdrops and 
violets from all the country round to strew upon it, 
and to shower into her grave. 

Yes, everywhere men recognize the right life, and 
honor and love it when one is enough like Christ to 
live’ it. The world bas got on so far. But, “Oh, 
fellow countrywomen!”’ cries Miss Nightingale, ‘*‘ why 
do you hang back? Why are there so few of you? 
All England is ringing with the cry for women’s 
work—why are there so few to do the work? We 
used to hear of people giving their b!ood for their 
country; since wken is it that they give only their 
ink?” 

‘“*Few memoirs,” says Mr. Beecher, ‘“‘are better cal- 
culated to produce a profound impression upon all 
who are susceptible to the exhibition of remarkable 
Christian excellence. It is one of the few books which 
render piety attractiye.”’ 

Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, 
LL D., Professor of Geology and Mineralog a Yale 
College, ete. New York: Dodd & Mead. 187: 

It is thirty-four years since the Wilkes Pentectes 
Expedition started to circumnavigate the world. 
That expedition was doubtless suggested by the 
Voyage of the Beagle, under the auspices of the 
British government; and it is a pleasant coincidence 
that as Charles Darwin’s fame took its rise from the 
five years’ cruise of the English expedition, so the ge- 
nius of Dana made itzelf known to the world in the 
reports of the American expedition. Tae Beagle 
sailed in 1831, and returned in 1836; the Vincennes and 
her consorts sailed in 1838, and returned in 1842. Dana 
was thus carried partly over the same course which 
Darwin had just traversed; and both observers de- 
voted particular attention to the subject of coral 
islands, arriving independently at closely similar re- 
sults. Professor Dana handsomely acknowledges that 
® paregraph found in the papers soon after reaching 
Sydney, Australia, in 1839, giving a brief statement of 
Darwin’s theory of the origin ef the atoll and barrier 
forms of reefs, ‘‘ threw a flood of light ever the sub- 
ject, and called forth feelings of peculiar satisfaction, 
and of gratefulmess to Mr. Darwin, which still come 
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up afresh whenever the subject of coral islands is 
mentioned.” Dana’s own investigations’ completely 
confirmed the theory which Darwin had cautiously 
suggested; and the names of both are indissolubly 
connected with the subject they were the first te bring 
within the domain of exact inquiry. 

The present volume has been prepared, after the 
Ispse of many years, in order to present a popular 
account of corals and coral islands, without the sac- 
rifice of scientific precision. It contains chapters on 
corals and coral makers; the structure of coral reefs 
and islands; their formation, aud the causes of their 
features; their geographical distribution; changes of 
level in the Pacific Ocean; with a chapter of geologi- 
cal conclusions, useful appendices and an index. 

The subject is one which permits peculiar delicacy 
and beauty of pictorial illustration, and the opportu- 
pity has been well improved by the publishers, who 
have produced a volume of exquisite beauty, worthy 
of the fame of the author and the interest of the 
theme. The figures of corals in fine white tracery 
upon black ground are masterpieces of wood-cutting 
and printing. 

Professor Dana avoids the intense fine writing which 
infests much of the “popular science” of the day; 
but his unaffected descriptions are not without the 
charm of romance which belongs to the tropics. Tae 
coral island, with its belt of plumed cocoanuts,—“the 
white coral beach, the massy foliage of the grove, and 
the embosomed lake, with its tiny islets,’’—is a vision 
of peace and beauty, floating amid the stormy surf, as 
full of fascination to the poet as to the natural phil- 


osopher, 
FICTION. 


Among the piles of novels that lie upon our table, 
illustrating at once the vast demand of this story- 
loving age and the assiduity of our publishers in sup- 
plying it, it is refreshing to find The Deerslayer, or 
The First War Path, one of the Messrs. Appleton’s new 
popular illustrated series of Cooper’s Nove's. This 
is the first in order, though last produced, of the 
Leatherstocking series. It introduces us to the early 
manhocd of ‘‘ Natty Bumpo,”’ the love and joy of our 
boyish days, and destined, we think, to furnish the 
same inspiration to successive generations till the end 
of time. The novels of Fennimore Cooper are among 
those that may be safely and properly introduced into 
every Christian household. The present issue is 
printed on fair paper and with clear type, and is baau- 
t‘fully illustrated by Darley, who is never more con- 
pletely in his element than when his pencil is employed 
on scenes like these. 


From the prolific press of T. B. Peterson and 
Brothers, Philadelphia, we have Charles O'Malley, 
the Irish Dragoon, one of the very earliest and best 
works of Charles Lever—the corner-stone, indeed, on 
which was builded his subsequent popularity. The 
recent melancholy demise of the author will render 
his fresh and vigorous productions still more valuable. 
Tre eame house gives us the Memoirs of a Physician, 
and The Queen’s Necklace, two volumes of their popu- 
lar edition of the works of Alexander Dumas, the 
Elder. The former is adorned with those rough, 
strong, French woodcuts, the charm of which never. 
wears out while a scratch remains visible on the block 
where they were first engraven. Fatal Marriages, 
by the author of Valentine Vox, is from the same 
press, It is a novel of the sensational school, and 
unhealthy, though not intentionally immoral, A 
Noble Lord, by Mrs. Southworth, may be included in 
the same category. 


The world-thumbed Harpers’ Library Edition of 
Novels continues to “ stretch out,’ and wilJ, we fancy, 
“to the crack of doom.’’ A Brave Lady, by Miss 
Mulock, forms part of a uniform edition of this 
au‘hor’s works, which will be heartily greeted by her 
many admirers. Her heartsome way of telling quiet, 
refined stories of English life has enabled her to preach 
avery serviceable series of sermons to the fiction 
readers of her day. Inthe book before us, she tells in 
her own pleasant style how a poor curate’s daughter 
actually fell in love with a rich and aristocratic old 
lady,—a phenomenon which, though exceptional, is 
not without parallel in the remembrance of most ob- 
servers of human eccentricity. Around this abnor- 
mal fact is twisted a plot, involving much of the com- 
moner and more acceptable sort of love-making. The 
well-pointed moral of the tale shows how utterly in- 
adequate is wealth when weighed against happiness 
and honor. 


The novelty of a posthumous novel by the late 
Lord Brougham ought at least to excite the curiosity 
ef a goodly number of readers. Albert Lunel was 
written in 1844, and once published (if we remember 
alight), but immediately thereafter suppressed by its 
author. It is now reproduced with its original dedica- 
tion to the poet Rogers. As a story, it would hardly 
attract, at a superficial glance, and we are not in con- 
dition to throw much light upon its merits. In the in- 
terests of our youthful readers, however, we have 
subjected the concluding pages to the usual inspection, 
and are enabled to answer that vital question, ‘‘ Did 
she have him ?”’ in the affirmative. 

Lord Kilgobbin, by the late Charles Lever, needs 
no introduction. This isa library edition, in the type 
and double column of Harper’s Monthly, and illus- 
trated by the same powerful pencil which has added 
so much attractiveness to many recent English novels. 


A Bridge of Glass, by F. W. Robinson, is a well- 
written and well-constructed story. The complica- 








tions of the plot are of that kind to which the reader 
has always the key, and which would open themselyeg 
at once if the characters at any point of the story 
would make a clean breast of their secret thouzhts, 
However, allcomes out right in the end. We note 
several instances of carelessness in author or proof. 
reader. Tbhusa young gentleman who is twenty-three 
years old on page 4, turns up, the next day, 01 page 
15, as twenty-six; on page 11, Matthew is called Clem 
for short; and on page 59 a barrister is alluded to as q 
baronet. 


Six of One by Haly a Dozen of the Other. An 
Every-Day Novel. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Ade. 
line D. T. Whitney, Lucretia P. Hale, Frederic W. 
Loring, Frederic B. Perkins, and Edward E. Hale 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1872), is the fanciful title 
of a serial which has been running for some time in 
the Old and New Monthly. The title is explained by 
the circumstance that the story has six heroes and 
heroines, and half a dozen authors and authoresses.— 
The comment of the critic must be that six are too 
many, and the same is true of halfadozen. Thetals 
being short, it gives no room for the development of 
character as a motive power in the plot, and the reader 
has @ifficulty in keeping the threads apart, not be- 
cause they are very badly tangled, but because they 
are colorless. Each of the three heroes is paired in 
turn with each of the three neroines, and finally set- 
tles down for life with the last one you would have 
expected—but for the six prefaces, which tell you all 
abcutit. Propriety dictates the first set of matches; 
propinquity the second; and the third and last ad- 
justmert of affairs is affected by the Chicago fire, in 
which the young men lose and frantically seek all the 
young women, and each, in the heat and confusion, 
all conventionalities being melted away, discovers 
that he is the lover and the beloved of the girl he first 
finds, though neither of them knew it before. The 
story is whimsical and full of clever touches, but 
scarcely deserves serious criticism as a work of art. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, New 
York, we kave the following new publications: 

Instrumental—Thousand and One Nights Waliz, by 
Johann Strauss, arranged as a duet; “Rain of Blos- 
soms,”’ a brilliant descriptive piece by Fritz Spindler, 
somewhat in the style of the ‘“‘Shower of Pearls;” 
Horace Greeley’s Grand March, (supposably toward 
the White House), by Charles Glover, the best part of 
which is the very correct likeness of Mr. @,; The Dolly 
Varden Galop, by Wm. A. Pond, jr., aspirited com- 
position with a bright colored lithograph of the pre- 
vailing fashion; L’etoile d’Or Galop, by Jos. Poznan- 
ski; Nine O’clock in the Morning March, by Julius E. 
Muiler ; Waltz-Poem, by Frederick Brandeis; The 
Dreamer, (Marche Poetique), by Edgar H. Sherwood; 
* Mark Time” March, by Albert W. Berg, which has 
the true military spirit, anda decidedly warlike title- 
page. 

Vocal—Good Night, My Child, (Gute Nacht, der mein 
herziges Kind) an exquisite song of Franz Abt, for 
soprano and tenor, or alto and baritone; The Golden 
Gate, by Charles Gounod ; Little Baby's Gone to Sleep, 
by Sir Julius Benedict; Lonely, by Alfred H. Pease, 
one of the characteristic songs of Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling, whose photo-lithograph, by Rock wood,adorns the 
title-page ; Love May Come to-morrow, a flowing 
melody, by A. W. Berg, and sung by Mrs. Moulton; two 
sacred quartetis, Softly now the Light of. Day, and 
Come Holy Spirit, by the late Ellery C. Crittenden of 
Rechester; When the Ship comes Home, by Mrs. J. 
Woithington Bliss; Thou hast my Heart, by A. P. 
Schack; Only a Dream, by W. V. Wallace; The Maid- 
en's Message, by Frederick Brandeis; Faces that are 
gone, and The Light far out at Sea, by Justin Juch. 

We regret that want of space precludes our present- 
ing little more than a catalogue of these compositions, 
all of which deserve a more extended notice. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Prices 
Authors. ropERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Author of “‘ Peep of Day,” -“ Kings of Israel and Judah.” 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New om 


Anonymous, * My Little — 46 > & $1 25 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
Paul Cobden, ‘‘ Going on a Mission.” (the Beckening Series.) 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia. 
Frcm the French, by “ E. R.”” “The Chateau Morville,” 1% 


. B. PETERSON & CO, Philadelphia. 
Charles Lever, “* Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon.” 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, London. 
Joseph Priestly, . ©The Corruptions of Chstetiantty. ad 


” 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bos ; 
Various Authors, * Six of One by Halfa Suave "Of the Other,’ 
(Advance Sheets. 
D. & J. SADLIER & CO., New York. 
Sister Mary melts Clare, “ Hornehurst Rectory.” 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, New York. 
Alessandro Manzoni, “The Betrothed.” 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 


Ceastes' outs Wangs, Three Centuries *' aiegem History.” 
J. Brook . ‘A Seven Months’ % 
E. ‘Atkinson, ‘Ph. o.. > .“*Ganot’s Natural Baflosophy. 
weneee & HALLENBECK, New York. 
Cc. L. Brace, hp The cae cor mig of New York. 
RA AND, ’ MONALLY & Co., Chi a 
“ Railwgy Guide and Traveler’ 3 Hand Book. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia. 
E. R. Keyes, ‘ - .« ‘Wesley and aan org.” 
Hoppin (Artis , Oe eeat ind ae Atlantic.” 5 00 
0 n (Artis Trossin; e . . 
7 oe osm 8, er" vt *« Boston Illustrated.” . - 50 
IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 
“Church — Book, with Tunes.” 
Asa Gray, Botany for Young People.” 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


cations: nom 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh The London American Agric aal- 

Popular Scienee Monthly— rterly Review (A Diente 

tion)—The Het caianiat New merican VFournal of 

and Arts—New Haven. The Takeelde Monthly Chicago. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. ECKWITH SEWING-MACHINS,| MUSIC. ho. QUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 
Turina LRAD Pare is an. American in $10, is fast finding its way into the hearts PUBLISHED BY . 
-vention of intrinsic mes ; La Sgus of p and homes 6f the people. Why? Because it does NOVELLO's BIGLOW & MAIN, 
block tin stro ply encased with lead. The tin the work of any $75 machine for $10, with one- _ CHE AP EDITIONS’ wiped 
By ty zinc poison oriron rust. Arc ty fourth the labor. Because it never gets out of 
Builde entists, and Experts, all bear order, and all can learn to use it in five minutes. OVER 350,000 COPIES OF 


rs, 
to its merits, and consider that no pei. 
tims dwelling is complete, spinon | *. It will 
last twice as long as ordingr, net “by the , as it 
will neither corrode nor oxidize -* he action 
. water. The man’s Bank Saving 
corner Wall and Pearl Streets. "ee Gran 

French Flat Hotel. 27th Street, Fifth Ave, and 

Broadway, and gy private dwellings 
; os been plumbed wi pepe: Price, 15 

cts. per pound for all ris reulars and 
le of ‘it sent bv mail free. Address 
; samp iwells, Shaw & Willard M’f’g Co , No. 213 

Centre St., New York. Also manufact»rers 
’ of Lead Pipe, Sheet, Lead, Block-Tin, Pipe, 
‘Solder, &c. Orders filled at sight. 

TIMES ARE HARD, and those about to buy 
Sewing-Machines should consult economy as 
well ag to the merits of the machine. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine in 

oint of perfectness has no equal in existence. 
Nt does every grade and variety of family 
sewing in the most perfect manner, is simple, 
durable and beautitul, and is sold fifteen dol- 
lars below all other first-class machines. 
Salesroom 707 Broadway, New York; also for 
sale in all other cities in the United Btates. 


BoTtH ARE BAD AT Brst.—The single-thread 
ravelipg stitch and the insecure non-elastic 
lock-stitch are both alike unfitied for family 
use, and are being rapidly superseded by the 
ange & invention cf tne twisted loop-stitch made 

Wilcox & Gibbs Silent Family —— 
Pach ne. This is why so many thousands 
loek-stitch machines of the best and tatest 
make are annually exchanged for the Wilcox 
and Gibbs. 


FACTS FOR THE LApIEs. —Mrs. M.C. Wheele”, 
Wolcottville, Ct.. has used a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine constantly, since 1858 in 
family sewing, with no expense for repairs. 
and only two needles broken. See the new im- 
provements, ana Woods’ Leck-Stitch Ripper. 


HovUsEKEEPERS. —The_ American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for sleet and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &e. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 

_. House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 

REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Btreet, t, New York. 


Bors in the guise of traveling agents not 
employed by us. Thus we sell our scales at 
such low prices. Sold on trial anywhere in 
the United States. Free Price List. The Jones 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


WItson’s ADJUSTABLE IRON CHATR for the 
invalid, sick or well. it is invaluable. As a 
bea, lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 
them, or send for a circular, at 38 Reade 
Street, New York. 


KIMBALL Broruens, B Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. As a paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


HALFoRD Leicestershire Table Sauce, the 
best article for family use 


Payson’ 8 INDELIBLE INK needs only to be 
tried. It speaks f ritself. Nothing equalsit. 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information inr egard to ptyies, with circu- 
lar. upon gon eg samples are wanted, in 








close eight ps. is ormitted & to refer 
os 0. Sei Plage, a 3 
2 Arnold, Gonstan bo.; 
Merchant, “$2 1, -¥ oe: Ga. “iebeas 
aoa. @ 


m.& Sons 
3.6.6. THOMSON, 3 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
ET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 
Comprising six articles, nanrely; 


540 732 . 412 837 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Glip, Night Slip. 


431 
Petticoat. . 'Bhirt. 
Sent on receipt of 2cents. No sets se To 
prevent mistakes, persons vee or Patterhs 
will please write name, County and State very plain. 
Patterns of all kinds sent by mail onreceipt of 
rice and measure. Descriptive llustrated In- 
ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 
Price of Patterns are reduced, none now, being 
charged: more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 

Bame Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our Ill ti 
of May int. ustrated advertisement on page III. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single Apartments 
i th Bathing and ony bah = connecting 


Tel Office, and 
‘Luwis Grow & BON. a 


ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE sTO- 
Sola ES, 8 vels., and the New Prize Series, 13 
boon, now ready, e embrace some of the best 8.8, 
k8 eVer offered to the American public. 
Dab EQTHROP & & (@0,. Publis es Boston. 
——4* &CO., Dover. N. jas free.” 


H=®2Y K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


183 Nassau STREET, 
American or 


post-paid at Cerereien Fat a Pupitcations sént by mail 


LL ws OK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
of MERE -—P- a lace “on ne ta ournal 
Queries. Bend stamp for for s seeeperien na pumber. ‘tex 


Bubscription, rier sa Oa t, New York. 


on, 0 cents. 





ted. 
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tishers, 





Because it weighs less than two pounds and can 
be carried in a lady’s satchel. Because it works as 
beautiful and strong a seam asany machine in the 
country.. Because every machine is fully war- 
ranted by aresponsible and honorable company. 
Because it will sew the finest or coarsest goods. 
For many more reasons call on or send for full 
particulars of the 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 26 West Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OMAN’S WOKK In tHECHURCH. 














The best text-book for the development of the 
Christian activity of pious women in every de- 
partment ofthe work of the deaconess, as now in- 
stituted in the Lutheran, mpiscopel, , Presbyterian, 
Moravian, Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, is 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 
MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES.] 


Bybee as eter. With an introduction by FLOR- 
E NIGH ALE. Second American from 
Fifth Coton “eaten, With oe introductory 
— by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
an A peendix on Hospital Nursing and Train- 
mg in’ the United Staes, the author of “* Wo- 
trae ith aakee in a civil ar.” Crown 8vo., ex- 
oth, pri 
is work aon the practical experience of one 
ff the noblest and mest self-sacrificing of the 
missionaries to the poor, the sick, the ignorant 
and the degraded. Of high social position, 
wealthy, highly eaucated, and of the most ear- 
nest p' ety, she trained herselffor the work at 
serworth, at St. Thomas’s Training Hospital 
for Nurses, andin connection with Mrs. yard, 
of the Bible Woman’s Mission, and gave her life 
to her work. No Christian woman desirous of 
Seevien her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and inwardly digest this book. 


3e8 
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A significant event of the week has been the 
penitent confession of the Nation that its fair 
visions of a high moral reform through a brand- 
new party are all gone, and the declaration that as 
between Grant and Greeley, it will prefer Grant. 
We welcome the Nation back again, though we 
know it comes reluctantly and without any change 
of sentiment. Its return on any terms is one 
proof of what we have all along said: that the 
best chance to reform politics and the public ser- 
vice is to stay in the Republican party and reform 
that. The Nation has seemed to think this course 
impracticable ; but we do not doubt that it will 
benetit the party yet with plenty of sharpcriticism. 








Meanwhile, Mr. Schurz, whose future course with 
regard to the Cincinnati nominaticns has been 
shrouded in mystery, appears in company with some 
of the outspoken anti-Greeley-anti-Grant-Free- 
Trade-Third-Party men, as signer of a circular, 
calling a conference on the 20th instant. Itis asserted 
that this conference will nominate candidates, 
though its only avowed purpose isto unite the op- 
position. The Tribune's anxious asseveration that 
it is in no sense hostile to Mr. Greeley lacks proba- 
bility. The Springfield Republican, which seems to 
have swallowed the Cincinnati nominations without 
comfortably digesting them, declares that it would 
. still prefer Mr. Adams, if he could be nominated 
with a show of success; but otherwise it will go for 
Mr. Greeley with what zealit can muster. Ail these 
gentlemen who persist in talking of Adams as if he 
were a possible alternate choice, do not seem to suc- 
ceed in impressing the public with that view. Straws 
may show which way the wind blows; but sticking 
up a few straws don’t raise any wind. As for a nom- 
ination without any show of success, the Adams fam- 
ily have had enough of that in Massachusetts; and 
Charles Francis pretty clearly indicated in that fa- 
mous Wells letter, that he don’t intend to lead any 
skeleton regiments on forlorn hopes. : 








No less a body than the British House of Lords 
has been discussing the question of seats in 
church. We learn that Lord Nelson introduced a 
bill to permit promoters of new churches to declare 
the sittings free and unappropriated forever; that 
the Duke of Marlborough got forever struck out, 
and the duration of the free-seat system left to the 
discretion of the bishop and the patron; and finally, 
that Earl Grey succeeded in carrying an amend- 
ment, according to which, in churches where seats 
have been appropriated, persons unprovided with 
seats may be placed in those which, at the com- 
mencement of divine service, are not filled. The 
Pall Mall Gazeite objects to this latter provision. 
“Imagine the rush,” it says, “of a respectable Brit- 
ish family, a little late, perhaps, at breakfast, to 
reach their pew before it has been occupied by a 
converted costermonger!” 

There is a good deal to be said, no doubt, on beth 
sides; but on the whole, we venture to think a rush 
for church on the part of British families, whether 
respectable or costermongerish, might not be an un- 
mitigated evil. But it seems like a waste of power 





to employ lords, bishops and patrons just to seat 
strangers in unoccupied pews. We do that more 
simply in America. 








We give in this number the first of several ar- 
ticles on Education, by the Hon. B. G. Northrop. 
The question of public instruction is now arresting 
greater attention than ever. England is agitated 
by the new educational movement. In France, 
Guizot, Gambetta, and Jules Simon, the minister of 
Public Instruction, on one side, and Bishop Dupan- 
loup and the clerical party on the other, are discuss- 
ing the question of universal and obligatory educa- 
tion. Italy is organizing a system of national free 
schcols with compulsory attendance. Russia has 
lately established over 15,000 primary schools. This 
educational revival has even reached Turkey, where 
plans for general education have just been adopted. 
The marvelous movement in Japan has awakened a 
strange zeal, even in China, and we hear of a new 
interest in occidental culture in that hitherto stag- 
nant land. 

Mr. Northrop,—who will discuss in our columns 
different phases of the subject as they present them- 
selves among our own people, —has devoted twenty 
years to the supervision of schools in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and is well known as one of 
our foremost scientific educators. For the purpose 
of inspecting the school systems of other countries, 
he has been abroad, where he visited over twelve 
hundred schoo]s in England and on the Continent. 
He received every facility from the Ministers of 
Public Instruction in these countries ; and the fruits 
of his observations will add to the value of his con- 
clusions on the topics in agitation among us. 








This week, as all the world knows, the tremen- 
dout Peace Jubilee is in successful progress in Bos- 
ton. Whatever may be thought of this grand row 
asa legitimate art enterprise, none can withhold 
their admiration at the tremendous energy with 
it has been breught to successful completion. The 
great artists are all on hand, and all the great com- 
posers seem to be busy with their pens to do honor 
tothe occasion. The various singing societies are 
“up to time” in every respect; the hundred Boston 
Sykesys who play the hundred anvils are strikingly 
perfect: the arrangements for the thousand 
representatives of the press are generous to mag- 
nificence ; and all the cavilers are now affection- 
ately admonished to “hold still and listen,” and 
thereafter acknowledge it a “bigthing.” Great is 
Gilmore, and great may be his profit! Our own 
“army of reporters,” consisting of one intelligent 
old gentleman, in spectacles, with an ear-trumpet, 
ison the ground, and we shall be able to give our 
readers fresh reports from the mighty Hub-bub, 
“which doth the immortal Jove’s dread clamors 
counterfeit.” 








ONE TERM. 


HAT shall we do with human nature? Itis 

the very cause of all the trouble that is brew- 
ing in Church and State. If it were not for human 
nature there would be no quarrels, no violence, no 
avarice, no bitter rivalries, no conspiracies or treach- 
eries. Butfor human nature, how easy it would be 
to bring up children, to carry on schuols, to organize 
and manage churches! See how editors aré quar- 
reling with each other. It is all human nature! 
Commerce is disturbed by infinite dejections of hu- 
man nature in its affairs. Politics‘are made very 
troublesome by human nature. It disturbs religious 
bodies, creeps into Book Concerns, and dwells 
in Tract Societies. If we could :fget rid of 
human nature, things would go on smoothly, and 
with not a tithe of the labor now required. 

The remedies hitherto attempted. have been 
many. When human nature runs to heresy, the 
dungeon and the stake have been found efficient 
remedies. In State affairs, the gibbet and the guil- 
lotine have put an end to many troublesome fel- 
lows. The bayonet is found to be a good catechism 
in Ewope to millions of men who have too much un- 
regulated human nature. 

But in America a milder practice is in vogue. 
When anything goes wrong, we amend the Constitu- 
tion! There are few disorders=that afflict society 
which, in the judgment of many;eminent practition- 
ers, may not be met by an amendment of the Uon- 
stitution. 

There is Mr.Sumner, for instance, who is just now 
made to realize, deeply, that part of;total depravity 
committed by the enemy ofj souls te the care of 
Presidents of the United States. He perceives and 
grieves over the human nature of [Grant,—this man 
has had four years of bliss! and now wants four 
more,—the monster! The utter indifference of 
Grant to the feelings of men mark him as a cold- 








—. 


hearted Tyrant. There is the childlike Chief Jus- 
tice gently willing to be compelled to take the office; 
what does Grant care? Scores of Senators—who 
follow in the Apostles’ steps, at that point of their 
history where they disputed which should be chief 
among them—are ready to sit down in the Presiden- 
tial chair; but Grant won’t get up! Is that polite- 
ness? The presidential afflatus is borne in on edit- 
ors, on generals, lawyers, citizens without number, 
Grant cares for none of these things! Mr. Greeley 
would have the presidential fever put into the chap- 
ter of disorders that can be taken but once. Grant, 
a soldier, thinks the presidency should be double- 
barreled. He means to fire off the other barrel! 
Dr. Young, in a spirit of prophecy must have had 
this very case in mind, when he sung, 
* Insatiate archer, could not one suffice ?”’ 


(There isa quotation not in Sumner’s speech! and 


‘we have found several others in our reading up which 


he omitted!) Now Mr. Sumner means to cast out this 
human nature by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion! Hereafter the demons of ambition will be 
cast out of all Presidents, and may, perhaps, be seen 
rushing violently down a steep place, into the Sen- 
ate, or other turbulent sea! 

Elected for one term! Blessed influence! Now 
shall that solitary four years be cleansed from 
all human nature! Patriotism shall take pos- 
session of the Presidential heart, and he will give 
his days to labor, and his nights te meditation, for 
the country! A single term—that is the cure for 
favoritism as well as for ambition ! 

He may, to be sure, have some measures to carry— 
some policy; and a party might say to him, “We 
will secure the triumph of all your wishes, if you 
will shape matters so that we shall have the succes- 
sion.” But though the natural man might be 
tempted to use his prerogatives to:secure a favorite 
successor, no President, after an Amendment of the 
Constitution, will so employ his human nature! 

In sober earnest, we think that there was never so 
much absurdity and ignorance compressed in an 
equal space as in this proposal to cure the evils of 
ambition ineident to high office by prescribing a 
Single Term. It will take away from the people 
the power of re-electing a good officer if they wish, 
without taking away a particle of the power of a 
bad officer to use his position for the furtherance of 
personal ambition. Kings, who hold office for life, 
and cannot be re-elected, are prone to: shape their 
policy tor the suceession of their heir or favorite. 

A one-term President will want a successful ad- 
ministration. Shrewd leaders will say, “We will 
secure to you all that you want during. your term if 
you will play inte our hands for our candidate.” A 
single term may prevent a President from intriguing 
for himself, but it will not prevent his. intriguing 
for his favorites. 

Itis a remedy that leaves the disease where it 
found it. It dees not diminish the. temptations of 
ambition, nor restrain its power, nor even change 
its methods. It is a preposterous nostrum, fit for 
charlatans and. quacks, but to be rejected with con- 
tempt by such men as Senator Sumner. 








RIGHT AND MIGHT IN THE SENATE. 


HE exact nature of the proceedings in Congress 
concerning the last of the appropriation bills. 
and its “‘ rider” may be briefly described as follows: 
To facilitate the transaction ef important public 
business, and partly (let us hope).to reform the evil 
of interminable eloquence which was driving the 
public crazy, the Senate adopted: a rule, restricting 
debate on the clauses of the appropriation. bills to. 
five-minute speeches. In common justice to-all par- 
ties and to the interests of the country, it was made 
a part of this rule that no provision sheuld be in- 
corporated in any appropriation bill which did not 
directly relate to the subject of the bill. 

An attempt had already been made by the Senate, 
and defeated by the House, to extend the measures 
known as Ku-klux legislation. Some of these were 
to expire at the end of the session, by their own 
limitation. One—the law establishing a Federal 
supervision of elections of Federal officials —was 
applicable to large cities only. It was claimed 
that unless the power of the central govera- 
ment to preserve peace and protect the ballot 
were maintained and extended throughout the 
South, the reign of disorder would begin anew, an 
the will of the people in the next presidential elec- 
tion would be defeated. 

This is the best faee that can be put on the propo- 
sition referred to. There is another view, unfor- 
tunately rendered plausible by the circumstances of 
the case—that the Republican members ef Congress 
from the Southern States required the interference 
of the Federal government to perpetuate thelr 
political power, or that the Republican party 
managers felt it to be necessary by such measures 
to “carry the South.” 
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It is not now our purpose to discuss the merits of 
the proposed legislation. Sufiice it to say, that the 
measures put forward were, one after the other, de- 
feated in the House of Representatives, and it be- 
came evident that the Liberal Republicans and 
Democrats together were strong enough to prevent 
any such measures from succeeding at this session. 
‘There was only ohe way to conquer the House, 
namely, by tacking the obnoxious legislation to 
some bill which must necessarily pass, and then by 
jnsisting, on the part of the Senate, that the amend- 
ment should share the fate of the bill. This strategy 
js not new in our politics; butit is as disgraceful and 
dangerous now as when it was originated. It.favors 
corrupt jobs and tyrannical action on the part of 
the majority in Congress, as scarcely any other one 
parliamentary device can do. 

But it could not even be inaugurated in the Senate 
without a shameless violation of the rules. The 
amendment offered to the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill, extending the application of the election 
law, was not only technically foreign to that bill; it 
embodied precisely that sort of legislation which 
thoughtful men wish to consider carefully, and 
which a strong minority in the Senate were prepared 
to oppose earnestly. To pressit through the Senate 
as if it were merely an item of a few thousand dol- 
lars, appropriated for shad-spawn, was an outrage 
upon free speech, fair play, and covenanted honor. 

This is exactly what was done by the Republican 
‘wajority in the Senate ; and even the stubborn House, 
under the apprehension of an extra session, yielded 
so far as to pass the bill, after the amendment had 
‘been modified to an extent that destroys at once its 
danger and its efficiency. We do not think that, in its 
original form even, the measure would have imme- 
diately worked real injustice ; but we think it was a 
bad precedent always, and we should have been glad 
to see it dropped, with all the other Ku-klux leg- 
islation which demoralizes civil affairs in the South. 

But this question, as we have said, we do not now 
purpose to discuss. The victory of the Senate was a 
barren one, and its conditions prove the hollowness 
of fhe excuse which was put forward to justify the 
meansemployed. A violation of decency and law was 
committed to secure an object, alleged to be of im- 
mense national importance; and the perpetrators 
quietly accepted, the next day, their important 
measure, shorn and stripped of its power. The French 
say of an intensely attractive thing, “One would 
commit a meanness in order to obtainit.” But they 
do not say that one proceeds thereupon to surrender 
it. Themajority in the Senate dared to face their 
broken rules and their insulted colleagues ; but they 
did not dare to face their constituents with the pre- 
tense that the country’s welfare had been so far at 
stake as to justify the arrest of the ordinary ma- 
cbinery of government. 

It is indeed fortunate for the Republican party and 
the country that the Senate’s convictions of duty 
yielded so easily ; that it retains from the time of 
war only the angry temper, not the deep determina- 
tion, which then made majorities omnipotent in 
legislation. What patriotism then inspired, now 
draws its life from even less than party feeling—the 
spirit of factions, cliques and personal ambitions 
and jealousies. If anything could overthrow the 
confidence of sincere Republicans in General Grant’s 
Administration as a whole, it would be the continu- 
ance of such performances on the part of the Sen- 
ators wom he is unfortunately obliged to carry on 
his back, as the poor Appropriation bill, which meant 
honest business, had to carry their impudent “rider,” 

“which meant mischief. 








THE ATHANASIAN CREED IN 
ENGLAND. 


HE debates upon the Athanasian Creed in the 
Convoeation of Canterbury indicate the same 
strange inability, on the part of the great body of 
the English clergy, to comprehend the vital issues 
of their times, as was exhibited a few years since, in 
the discussions over Colenso and the Essays and Re- 
views. The German philosopher, Lessing, in one of 
his elaborate and brilliant controversial essays, 
Pointed out the folly of defending, in behalf of the 
Church, some ancient and useless bulwark of her 
citadel, while the enemy was pouring in at unpro- 
tected points. The blunder is one which every gen- 
eration isin danger of repeating; and it is clearly 
illustrated in the case before us. 

The argument concerning the genuineness, cath- 
olicity, and techmical authority of the Athanasian 
Creed is certainly interesting to students of ecclesi- 
astical history; but we do not think it should be 
made the principal feature in the question as to the 
continued use of that creed, though, if that question 
were decided on such grounds alone, we think the 
‘Opposition could make out the stronger case. But 
be real objection to this formula is that it can nei- 

er be understood nor believed by Christians, and 





that, so far as the profession of it produces any effect 
at all, it produces the two sins most dangerous to 
the spiritual life and influence of the Church, namely, 
indifference and hypocrisy. Scholastic debates may 
lead scholars to this or that conclusion; but they 
must not be allowed to outrage the sincerity and 
common sense of intelligent believers. 

It is our conviction that the dogmatic forms of 
religious truth need to be renewed, with the advance 
of the human race, in order that the essence of the 
truth shall be preserved. We do not blame those 
who conscientiously adhere to an opposite view, and 
who would not bate a syllable from the utterances 
of the fathers. We will not even assail (though 
sorely tempted) those who would continue to mutter 
or chant the antique phrases, and accompany them 
with a sort of mental “second treble” of ingenious 
explanation. But we wish they could at least com- 
prehend upon what grounds the mass of their fellow- 
men protest against such courses. 

A leading English journal vigorously expresses 
these grounds as follows: “To call upon English 
people to devote to eternal damnation every one 
who does not believe in the absolute truth of an 
English translation of a clumsy Latin adaptation of 
unintelligible utterances in Byzantine Greek upon 
subjects which avowedly lie beyond the range of the 
human mind may be quite right; but those who as- 
sert it ought to be prepared to show why it is right, 
and to show at the same time some sort of apprecia- 
tion of the reasons which lead other people to con- 
sider it wrong. ” 

The truth is, that if the Athanasian Creed were as 
old as Adam, it would be no less unfit, on that ac- 
count, for the lips of men who cannot comprehend 
its subtleties, do not care for the controversiés which 
gave it birth, and abhor the spirit of its intolerant 
anathemas. 








RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


E have noticed lately in several quarters a 
call for the establishment of “ daily relig- 
iousnewspapers.” Certainly nothing is more desira- 
ble. But what constitutes a religious newspaper? 
Is it not the same qualities for which we esteem a 
man religious? We should call that a religious 
newspaper which aimed, in its whole management, 
at the advancement of whatever is best in men indi- 
vidually and in society. It should be in the highest 
degree truthful. It should pat justice and honesty 
above the interests of any person or party. It should 
abhor slander. It should be clean from the first line to 
the last. It should recognize the moral interests of 
menas supreme, and carry that principle through 
every department. Including as it must the widest 
range of topics, it should give chief prominence to 
those which touch man’s higher nature ; and it should 
treat all subjects in the spirit of sincerity and charity. 
In a word, it should do nothing which a Christian 
man ought to be ashamed to do, and the central 
purpose which controls it should be to glorify God 
by making the world better. 


We wish that “daily religious newspapers” of 
this kind were in every town in the land. And we 
know of some already existing that are largely of 
this character. But some of our friends evidently 
mean something different from this. They want 
daily journals that shall be devoted to religion as 
one class of papers is devoted to the shipping inter- 
est, and one to insurance, and one to agriculture. 
They want reports of balls and theaters and 
operas excluded, and replaced by full reports of 
daily prayer-meetings and Y.M.C.A. meetings and 
the like. Further, as a Roman Catholic magazine 
lately called for daily newspapers in the interest of 
that church; so, if we are not much mistaken, what 
others want is dailies that shall be distinctively 
“Protestant,” and, further, “Evangelical.” Thatis, 
papers to be devoted to the advancement of those 
forms of belief, as the Tribune, for instance, is de- 
voted to Mr. Greeley’s support, or the World to that 
of the non- Greeley Democracy. 


Against such enterprises we certainly have no ob- 
jection to urge. If wisely conducted, it is possible 
that they might be successful. But it seems to us 
very evident that this can never be more than a 
secondary way of using the daily newspaper in the 
service of religion. For, the daily paper succeeds 
best by being many-sided. The mass of men care 
little for journals devoted to special interests. A 
man goes to his morning or evening paper to get his 
outlook on the world; and he likes to look in all 
directions, and through a colorless glass. He wants 
to know not only what the ministers are doing, or 
what is the latest theological speculation ; but what 
is going on upon the street, and in Washington, in 
London, and in Kamtschatka; he likes to read about 
the latest novel, the last night’s concert or opera, 
the Presidential campaign ; what Bismarck is plan- 
ning, how the crops are flourishing, what Governor 





B. thinks of Senator A.’s nomination. The daily 
paper which tells the most about all these things 
and a thousand others,—which is most readable and 
trustworthy in its news,—will be the popular favor- 
ite. The “organ” of any single interest, political 
or financial or ecclesiastical, will fall far behind it 
in getting access to the public ear. What is no less 
important, that journal will ultimately command for 
its opinions the most respect and influence which is 
in the fullest sense judicial and not partisan. The 
“newspaper of the future” will not be the servant 
of any man or party or sect. 

There is no nobler field for true religious service 
than such a paper offers. Though it wear ne 
badge of the Church, it may infase the spirit of 
Christianity into every part. It may preach a mo- 
rality as pure as that of the pulpit, and make prac- 
tical applications of it which are beyond the pulpit’s 
sphere. 

We have spoken of the daily press in distinction 
from the weekly; because the latter, giving rela- 
tively more space to discussion and less to news, has 
a somewhat different position. But to a consider- 
able extent we would include both in what has been 
said. And we think it a fortunate circumstance that 
the weekly religious press is coming more and more 
to discuss political and other “secular” topics. We 
only wish to see it handle them with the same vigor 
and thoroughness which it recognizes as due to 
purely religious questions. Above all we wish to 
see papers avowedly religious govern themselves by 
a standard as high as that of the best journals which 
make no such profession. An unfair spirit, a sus- 
picious temper,—a quarrelsome habit, the trick of 
sneering, a disposition to annoy an opponent by 
spiteful hits, are not less detestable because em- 
ployed under the cloak of religion, whose spirit they 
violate. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


EV. MR. CHAMBERLAIN, pastor of the New 
England Congregational Church in Chicago, re- 
lates that at the time when they were most afilicted 
by the loss of their beautiful edifice, a singular cir- 
cumstance became known which greatly cheered and 
encouraged them to put forth their most strenuous 
efforts to obtain the necessary means to rebuild. It 
seems that among the debris two bits of printed paper 
were found, one of which proved to be the only re- 
maining fragment of a Bible; the only legible portion 
was this verse from 2d Cor., v: 1—‘* For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ The other was a 
scrap from a hymn-book, upon which was printed 
hymn 1180, of Songs for the Sanctuary: 


** Daughter of Zion! from the dust 
Exalt thy fallen head. 
Again in thy Redeemer trust— 
He calls thee from the dead, 
* * * * * * * 
“ Rebuild thy walls, thy bounds enlarge. 
And send thy heralds forth ; , 
Say to the South, “ Give up thy charge, 
And keep not back, O North !” 


—In common with almost all civilized men, we 
have rejoiced at the abolition of flogging, wherever 
that reform has been accomplished throughout 
the world. The only effect of this mode of punish- 
ment has seemed to be to brutify and piunge 
into a deeper degradation alike the culprit and the 
executioner. There is, however, one crime now fear- 
fully on the increase, for which it would almost seem 
appropriate and, on the whole, beneficial; we mean, 


the crime of wife-beating. It seems most desirable to’ 


impress on every body the detestation with which every 
decent community regards the unutterable meanness 
ané cowardice of physical assaults by masculine brutes 
on the weaker sex. A bill is to be introduced into the 
British House of Commons which wil) make whipping 
a regular part of the punishment inflicted upon all 
such ruffians; as also upon insulters and assaulters of 
women and young girls, and those who maltreat chil- 
dren. This is a move in the right direction for the 
‘told country,’”’ whence we have learned this bad 
custom, and where until now it has flourished almost 
unchecked. Do we not need something similar 
among ourselves ? 


—Ever since the death of Sir Christopher Wren 
there has been more or less talk in England about 
completing St. Paul’s Cathedral; but itis only within 
a month that the subscriptions to the “ restoration 
fund” have reached a figure which justifies a con- 
troversy. Of course there was a committee, and of 
course an architect had to be appointed, and here- 
upon arose the question whether he should be a Me- 
disevalist or a Classicist. Owing to the absence from 
the committee meeting of one Classicist who had ne- 
glected te “pair off,’* the Mediwvalists carried the 
day, but a protest from the minority promptly fol- 
lowed, and it has since turned out that Mr. Burges, the 
architect-eleet of the majority, is possessed of highly 
irreverent views concerning Sir Christopher’s work, 
and propeses to introduce the Persian, Cumman and 
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other sibyls in the interior decoration of the great 
Protestant Cathedral, placing them in juxtaposition 
with ‘angels clad as deacons,” with martyrs, with 
Holy Innocents, and with Edward, surnamed the 
Confessor, Inasmuch as the author of Dies Ire is, 
perbaps, the highest authority for ranking the 
sibyl with the prophets and martyrs, many Caurch- 
men object to this arrangement, and at latest 
advices the discussion was waxing warm. It is at 
least natural that a large proportion of the lay element 
‘should object to the revival, nowadays, of a style 
-of ecclesiastical art which originated at a period at 
best balf pegan, and although the choir may very 
properly chant “Teste David cum Sibylla,’’ poetical 
‘license is one thing and decorative license is decidedly 
another. At any rate, Mr. Burges and the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who is reported to be in sympathy with 
him, are “‘ catcbing it’’ at the hands of high-art critics 
all over the United Kingdom. The Pall Mall Gazette 
detectsin the division the old controversy between 
the clerical order and the secularizing tendencies of 
the age. The clergy are for the Gothic because it 
seems to them to symbolize the sacerdotal theory, 
though their better taste should have opposed its use 
when forbidden by consistenvy and uniformity. 


—Apparently the “Artful Dodger” is as immortal 
as the Wandering Jew. The London Athenwum brings 
to light a new “dodge” among respectable booksellers 
in England. It is employed in the commission sale at 
auction of rare and valuable books, and consists, so 
faras we can make out, in pretending to ‘ knock 
down’”’ certain biblical gems at comparatively low 
rates, but buying them, meanwhile, in the interest of 
the auctioneer or bis employer. A recent case is given, 
peculiarly flagrant: ‘A first folio Shakspeare, one of 
the finest copies, if not the finest copy extant, was 
knocked down in a sale-room a few days ago for very 
‘little over 201. It was resold for 5251. Thus the owner 
of the book obained a score of pounds, while 5001. was 
divided among the very honest gentlemen who took 
part in this creditable transaction.’’ This pretty line 
of business is said to be quite extensive in England; 
whether it has yet reached our shores, we are not pre- 
pared to say. ; 

—Apropos of the Great Jubilee, the Boston pub- 
lishers, James R. Csgood & Co., have issued a supple- 
ment to their beautiful illustrated description of the 
American Athens,—a supplemental ‘“‘New Guide,” 
which is given gratuitously to the purchaser of the 
-other, and introduces the ‘Stranger ”’ to all the notable 
features of the city and its vicinity. It econtainsa nice 
map and just the information, and ail theinformation, 
which is essential to the crowds now thronging the 

‘streets of Boston. A timely and useful production. 


—Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. have in press, to be 
issued shortly, Mr. Beecher’s New-Haven Lectures on 
Preaching, which have just appeared in our columns. 
Also a new History of New York City, written by Mrs. 
M. J. Lamb, a lady who bas earned the distinction of 
being the first woman admitted to active member- 
ship in the New York Historical Society. This work 
is founded in part on important private papers. which 
have been placed at the author’s disposal, and “ tells 
‘the whole story from Hendrick Hudson and the ‘Half 
Moon’ down to the present day.”’ 


—Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish The Ox- 
ford Bampton Lectures, for 1871. The subject is “ Dis- 
sent in its Relation to the Church of England,’’ and the 
author, the Rev. G. H. Curteis, M.A., Principal of the 
Lichfield Theological Seminary. 


The Household. 


WASTE NOT—WANT NOT, 
BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER. 














i ANY, particularly among the young, associate 
economy and frugality with meanness, un- 
.generousness, and a churlish, disobliging disposition. 
“There would be no pleasure or comfort in living,’’ 
-said a young lady, when a friend was endeavoring to 
show her the desirableness of ‘‘ counting cost,’’ before 
entering upon any extravagant expenditures. ‘‘ There 
would be no comfort in living, if I must stop and con- 
sider the price—adding up at every step, and deliber- 
ating upon the sum total, before I dared to make a 
purchase; to say every minute, ‘Can I afford this?’ or 
‘Can I manage to do without that?’ To compel my- 
self to study how I could alter over an old garment; 
how to change the trimmings soas to hidesuch piecing 
-as must be done, before I could bring the article into 
usable shape, and at the same time preserve a genteel 
appearance—to pick up pins and needles, buttons and 
strings; keeping before my mind all the time the idea 
-of economy and saving, in everything, small as well as 
great! Pshaw! [should feel so mean! Ishould despise 
myself, and think all my acquaintances would despise 
mealso. I’d sooner spend what I haveina free and 
easy manner, taking what pleasure I could in it, as 
long as it lasted, and when all was gone, go to the poor- 
house or die! I do really think so.’’ 
A change of cars separated us, and we do not know 
what reply was made to this speech; but from it we 
‘thought one could, without uncharitableness, form a 
pretty correct estimate of the speaker’s character and 
probable future. She may not end in the poor-house, 
though that would not be the most unlikely thing that 
could happen,—but if she marries, the heart. of her 





husband cannot safely trust in her, and her children 
will not rise up and call her blessed. Waste and ex- 
travagance go hand in hand, and happiness and com- 
fortdo not walk with them. Those whom they be- 
guile become selfish, seeking their owa gratification, 
regardless of the interests of others. 

It is possible that parents often err in their mode of 
inculcatipg economy, and, while striving to enforce its 
practice, render the whole subject, and every idea con- 
nected with it, distasteful, by overmuch teachiaog. 
However that may be, for some reason the young ap- 
pear to look upon it as something to be shunned; feel- 
ing they would ‘‘lose caste,’ if they even spoke of it, 
and to attempt to practice‘it would shut them out 
from certain acquaintances as something quite inferior. 
So, if compelled to economize, they do itsecretly, while 
they think of it as an evilto be deplored. All their 
little devices to ‘“‘keep up appearances,”’ and bring 
their surroundings into harmony with their more 
wealthy neighbors, they shrink from having kaown, 
es from real disgrace, or guilt; whereas the ingenuity 
displayed is sometbing often worthy of much praise— 
if used openly, without regard to foolish criticisms. 
Those who have the gift to practice a judicious econo- 
wy, to save carefully, because it is right, and not from 
a niggardly, miserly desire to hoard—in household 
affairs, in dress, or in anything that comes under their 
care,—are endowed with a talent for which they may 
well be proud, and which is recognized by all sensible 
p‘ ople es most desirable—even by those who are placed 
in circumstances where the closest watchfulness and 
care mgy not be a necessity. 

But it is not merely as matter of necessity that we 
wish to direct the attention of all good housekeepers 
to the duty of tbrift and carefulness in the manage- 
meut of their affairs. We do not think the poor, or 
those merely in moderate circumstances, should be al- 
lowed to monopolize all the pleasure which, if rightly 
viewed, can be secured by a frugal use and proper 
economy of the good things of this world which may 
be placed at our disposal. Tae rich have an equal 
right with the poor to share in this pleasure. A proper 
education, presenting this subject in the true light, 
will show conclusively that the more abundant the 
riches the greater will be the satisfaction derived 
from proper discretion and judgment in the use and 
distribution of them. The good one can do, the large 
amount of personal happiness to be secured by the 
good done, would be a sufficient motive, even if there 
was no higher, for strict watchfulness against waste, 
even in the smallest item. If one has the means, 
and recognizes the greater convenience of making 
purchases in large quantities, there is no degradation in 
doing it because it is also the most economical. But 
because they have bought by the wholesale, and filled 
their store-rooms with large and generous supplies, 
they. must not feel that they have nothing to do 
but fold their hands and allow others to scatter their 
stores recklessly and without judgment. Making the 
purchases, and seeing them carefully put in place, is 
by no means the end of their duty. They are but 
stewards of God's bounties, and a steward may not re- 
lax his care. If a lady can afford to keep a house- 
keeper, and is willing to submit to the rule and tyr- 
anny of one, rather than burden herself with the entire 
charge of a house, we can only say, ‘‘ There is no 
accounting for tastes,’ and will not presume to doubt 
her right to do so; but even then, after having thrown 
off the supervision of the household, and all the details 
connected with its care, we believe every one should 
still retain sufficient responsibility to be sure that the 
housekeeper is faithful to her trust, capable and will- 
ing, at all times, to render a satisfactory account of 
her stewardship; and the mistress should be-able to 
know, also, by these accounts, if she is true to her 
trust. If this was generally understood to be the rule 
with all, there would be less unfaithful stewardship, 
less defalcation in the household, certainly, if not any- 
where else. 

But the injury done to subordinates by extravagance 
is one of the worst features of this evil. Our servants 
are quick imitators, and if the mistress is easy and 
careless in her expenditures, the maid soon learns to 
follow her example, and so will waste the material put 
into her hands. It does not take long to teach one of 
the improvident class, from which our servants usually 
come, a lesson which not only leads her to be careless 
of the property of others, even when she has no 
thought or intention of being dishonest, but wholly 
unfits her for saving her own earnings, or minagiag 
a bome of her own. Hence we see all around us 
those who have lived in wealthy families marrying, 
with no knowledge of providing for a family, or 
of using the little they have with economy. So 
they sink down, year after year, into deeper poverty 
and wretchedners, ending, perhaps, in the poor-house, 
when if the lessons learned in their employer’s house 
bad been those of true economy, they might now be 
living in neat_and comfortable homes, 


RECEIPTS. 


BAKED SALMON TROGT; WITH CREAM GRAVY.—Wash 
and clean the fish carefully, wipe dry and layin the 
bake-pan, with only enough water to keep from 
scorching. If very large, score the back bone a little, 
but do not cut the sides. Bake slowly, basting with 
butter and water, from three-quarters of an hour to 
an hour, according to the size. Have ready a cup of 
rich cream, into which stir three or four tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, else the cream will clot when heated. 
Into this stir gently two tablespoonfuls of melted 





butter, ard a little chopped parsley. Put thisintog 
milk-boiler, or farina-kettle, or any vessel that you 
can set into another, half filled with boiling watér, to 
prevent the sauce from burning. Add to the cream 
aud butter the gravy from the dripping-pan in which 
the fish was baked. Lay the troutinto a hot platter 
and let the gravy boil up onee, and then pour over the 
fish. Garnish with sprigs of parsley, arranged neatly, 
Use no spiced sauces, and very little salt. Serve hot. 

To fully appreciate the excellence of this fish with 
the cream sauce or gravy, one should be able to eat it 
avery short time after it is taken from the water, 
but the cream sauceis a greatimprovement to most 
baked fish. - : 

To PREPARE AND DREsSs CoLp FisH.—Cut cold boiled 
fish into pieces about an inch long. Do not chop. 
Take the yelks of four eggs, hard boiled, and rub them 
to a smooth paste with a few spoonfuls of salad oil or 
melted butter. Add a little salt, pepper and mustard— 
theexact amount must be decided by your own taste 
and knowledge of how highly seasened your family 
like their food. Add two teaspoonfuls of whits sugar; 
rub all in with the paste, and add the last thing after 
getting the paste perfectly smooth, six tablespooafuls 
of vinegar. Beat the mixture till very light, and just 
before pouring it over the fish beat tae whites of two 
eggs very light andstirig withit. Stir half the dress- 
ing into the picked-up fish. Servein aglass dish and 
spread the other half of the dressing over the fop. 
Garnish with delicate leaves of lettuce, to be eaten 
with it. 

BortED SALMON TROUT.— Wash and dry the fish 
after cleaning it nicely. Wrap ia a clean fish-cloth, 
lay it in a fish kettle, cover with cold salted water, and 
boil slowly from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
according to the size of the fish. When done, take off 
the cloth gently, so as not to break the trout; lay in 
a hot fish-platter and pour around it cream-gravy 
like that used for baked salmon trout, and serve hot. 

All fish, boiled or baked, are improved by créam- 
gravy. If you cannot obtain cream, use rich milk, 
and thicken it a little. 

ScRAMBLED Eaas.—Melt a tablespoonful of butter 
in a sauce-pan; beat the yelks of six eggs a few min- 
utes; then add to them six tablespoonfulsof milkand 
a teaspoonful of salt, beat a little longer, and pour 
them into the melted butter. When they thicken 
slightly, pour in the whites unbeaten, and mix them 
with the yelks, carefully with a fork, and serve on 
pieces of toast ina hot dish, or if preferred omit the 
bread. The whites should not be beaten in hard, only 
stirred with the fork enough to mix in slightly with 
the rest. 

DroppreD Eacs.—Have ready a sauce-pan of boiling 
water. Throw ina little salt. Break fresh eggs into 
a cup, one by one, and gently drop each into the water 
so as not to break the yelk or have the white spread 
much. Dip the boiling water over the yelk with a 
large spoon until the white sets; then with an egg- 
slice, take each egg'out separately upon buttered teast. 
Dress the dish withsprigs of Parsley; sprinkle over a 
little saltif not seasoned sufficiently by the salted wa- 
ter. It is safer to cook one egg at a time, keeping the 
dish into which they are placed after being cooked 
covered, or where it will keep hot. 








GOATS. 


HAVE often admired them; not -let me con- 
fess to the artists—for any especial grace and 
beauty that I have discerned in them. They do very 
well in Swiss pictures, where Earth shows her bones, 
and the cottage roofs look like a hill-side after a 
freshet; but they do not exactly realize one’s abstract 
ideal of the beautiful. As often, however, as I have 
been permitted to enter and leave the honest city by 
its northern suburb, I have been impressed by their 
contentment and faithfulness. In that region of 
Paddyesque architecture and general picturesqueness, 
goats abound. Their evident anatomy, and human- 
looking goatees, and restless, insufficient tails, may be 
seen standing out against the sky on the congenial 
rocks, and wandering about the shanty doors, or as 
they search patiently, with heads prone, in almost ev- 
ery street. They are the only faithful scavengers the 
city has known for many years. And letit be recordel 
to their honor, that instead of taking salaries and 
neglecting their work, the more industrious of them, 
with a thoroughly unhuman generosity, actually pay 
their employers handsomely for the privilege of keep- 
ing the strects clean and averting pestilence from the 
shanties. 

The milk of human kindness has in it no quality like 
this. I confess to an admiration for the goats. 

But— 

It is about that I wish to speak. 

I think that only the aristocrats of this pushing and 
impressive race are permitted to visit the country. I 
mean those long-haired, long-horned Anaks of goats, 
that are harnessed up te draw—in an intermittent 
way—the children of rich people in miniature carfi- 
ages, and are fed with bananas, black Hamburg, 284 
Duchesse da’ Angoulemes, 

Under the discipline to which they are subjected in 
this enviable position, they become as accustomed-to 
blows as a weathercock is, and about as insensible to 
them; and when out of harness, they often show that 
they have caught—unconsciously, perhaps—the impe- 
riousness of their little drivers. They become drivers 
themselves. ’ 

. When I was younger than I am now, there preached 
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in our village a venerable man, whom all revered, and 
many regarded with a salutary awe. He was corpu- 


jent—very; and having come out of the eighteenth © 


century, he had aright not only to his white cravat, 
put also to his knee-breeches and black silk stockings 
and shoe-buckles. He was a dignified man, and his 
presence always hushed the laughter, and subdued if 
it did rot wholly silence, the voices of his parishioners. 

It was a beautiful summer Sabbath. The Doetor 
was walking slowly homeward, his ponderous shidow 
(if one may so speak of a shadow) lengthened out be- 
fore him by the westering sun. Many of his people 
were behind him—many in front. He had preached a 
great sermon, solemn and impressive. Their awe of 
him was intensified. But he carried a cane ; and that 
peaceful afternoon his dignity received a severe blow 
pecause of it. A huge goat, that could almost reach 
over your shoulder—I stretch his neck a little, for it 
deserved no less—and nibble at the bouquet you were 
smelling, was quietly eating the grass by the roadside. 
The Doctor passed him ina reverie, his thoughts prob- 
ably ramifying from his Fourthly. But the goat 
looked up and grew irate. He had had many a battle 
with boys armed with clubs and sticks, and as the 
Doctor used his cane, the goat took it for a challenge. 
He knew the advantage of a rear attack, and seized 
itpromptly. In an instant he rushed furiously at the 
unconscious enemy, and with all the force of his run 
and his weight delivered his first butt. 

It sent the astonished Doctor staggering, bewildered, 
almost pitchirg headlong on his way. It wasa rami- 
fication that occurred to him unexpectedly. Fortu- 
nately he was going up hill, and did not lose his feet; 


and as soon as he had recovered himself and found out . 


what had happened to bim, he turned about, and 
shaking his cane gently, as clergymen might in such 
circumstances (‘‘circumstances’’ describes them all 
withthe utmost precision), he said in a fluttered but 
mild voice, “Go ’way, goat—go ’way !”” 

Sir Gcat tock that flourish of the cane as a defiance, 
and asthe Doctor turned around he lowered his head, 
and, with arush to which anger gave additional mo- 
mentum, he delivered, without the slightest hin- 
drance, butt the second! 

The same effects followed—only more so—but a de- 
voted parishioner, active and daring, caught the Doc- 
tor by the arm and prevented his humiliation. Then the 
people interposed, as gravely as they could, and with 
that lack of fairness which is often found in a crowd, 
would not let the battle go on. 

The name of this animal is undoubtedly a compound 


word. I have not corresponded with Professor Whit-. 


ney about it, but I have little doubt it should always 


be written and pronounced go-at. One of them even at- 


tacked Henry Clay. It was on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
as he was returning from the Senate Chamber; and the 
only way of escape which the elequent compromiser 
found open to him was, to drop his dignity, take the 


advice of a small boy, whose personal experience 


made him an authority, and just “cut and run.”’ The 
goat is satisfied with victory. He has the Northera 


temper, and does not follow too far a retreating foe.- 


But victory does not invariably perch upon his brow. 


It was witty and plucky in the Romans to put the’ 


head of a ram og their battering beams, and there 
seems to bea dim tradition of Jericho init, But there 
isa golden gate which lets you out of almost every 
difficulty. 

One autumnal morning the voice which I always 
obey called me excitedly down from my:study. It 
broke me upin the midst of a heavy article which I 
was preparing for the Christian Union—to serve as 
ballast—and so at first I could only confusedly make 
out that there was trouble in the camp. The trouble 
proved to be a monstrous goat. He was eagerly crop- 
ping the grass—a meritorious thing, if done evenly 
and all over—but he was steadily going toward the 
flower-garden and the grapes. Rushing at him with 
wild gestures and bold vociferation to drive him out, 
I was troubled to see him lower a formidable pair of 
horns and rush at me. Reciprocity is not always 
pleasing. He presented a cornucopia that I did not 
want. A retiring disposition stole into my heart, and 
in the interests of peace I allowed him to hold the un- 
stained field of battle. Then standing at—well, let us 
say at a due distance for bombarding, I threw horse- 
chestnuts at him. When the tenth one hit him he 
merely turned to it to see if it was something to eat. 
I recalled the story in the Primer, and tried stones. I 
think he liked them; they scratched him pleasantly 
through bis shaggy hair. Then I remembered Philip 
of Macedon, and I filled my hands with bribes. These, 
as ever, procured success. They were seckle pears. 
He had probably eaten them on Fifth Avenue, and in 
the Central Park; and with them I lured him, an 
amicable goat, out of the gate, ani closed it decisively 
against him, 


But he took his revenge; and as near to me as he- 


could getit. An hour after,as we were dining, our 
next door neighbor hurried past us and into his house. 
We did not know what immediately followed, and so 

‘in the scene that ensued I did not take a part.” We 
had got well along in the dinner when we heard blows 
raining down hard and fast on something ho‘low, each 
blow accompanied by that aspirated grunt which the 
Woodchoppers use when they strike with all their 
might. I threw up the window and saw my neighbor— 
red in the face, and panting, belaboring the goat. He 
had him fast by one of his horns, and with the free 
swing of hisright arm fairly exhausted his strength at 
every blow. He stopped, breathless at last, as we 
called to him, and Billy, twitching his horn away, 





quietly dropped his head and began to eat the grass 
at the very feet of his furious antagonist! 

Our neighbor stood confounded, and, as he thought 
of it, enraged. The goat had walked into his kitchen 
and dining-room, driven out the inmates, and w2s en- 
joying the vegetables and dessert, finding them where 

‘he could, when the master of the house, who had been 
summoned by a fleet-footed messenger, arrived. Then 


began thefight. At last, by letting white-beard butt: 


toward the street, this wise strategist also got him out, 
beating for butting all the way. And here was the 
result! The goat was willing at any time that he 
sbould begin again. What can you do with such ene- 
mies? Ku-klux without masks, amnesties do not 
tcuch them, and for your penalties they do not care a 
rush. The only effective thing seems to be to. put 
them into the hands of the Police Commissioners of 
New York, to be cherished as honest and industrious 
scavengers. Many things go wrong in the world be- 
cause the right individuals are not put into the right 
places. We do not utilize their forces. In the coun- 
try here we are convinced that the truest political 
economy shows that the goats should be kept in the 
cities. Z. 








LITTLE MADAWM’S CARPET. 
BY MRS, C. E. K. DAVIS. 


ITTLE Madam found a sealed envelope under 

her plate one morning. When the discovery was 

made the goodman of the house was busy buttering a 

roll for Walter the younger, with face bent and not so 

much as the ghost of a smile behind his mustache. But 

the bright eyes opposite had a way of looking deeper, 

and were not to be deceived by such transparent un- 
conscicusness. 

“Ah!” cried Little Madam, nodding gayly at the 
black mustache, *‘ who but you, sir, would remember 
wkat I had mysrelf forgotten, that this 10th day of Sep- 
tember is my birthday ?” aie 

Mr. Searle Jaughed, and Walter the younger and 
Marion joined in gay chorus, for théy had shared 
papa’s secret, which proved after all to be no secret, 
but only asurprise tomamma. Little Madam poured 
the coffee with the envelope still lying unopened be- 
side her plate. 

“TJ think I know what it is, Walter,’’ she said, smil- 
ing shrewdly, ‘you heard me say that I would like a 
pcint lace set, and thought it must consequently be a 
necessity, but it is not. I want twenty things more 
than point lace, though I thank you all the same.” 

‘“‘That’s what it isn’t, mamma!”’ vociferated Walter, 


kicking his feet against the leg of the table in high 


glee; ‘‘you just take a peep! It’s—it’s—” 

A warning glance from sedate little Marion crushed 
the impending revelation, and Walter, very red in the 
face, filled his mouth with his roll to prevent further 
danger. 

Little Madam guessed again. Ifit was not point lace 
it must be a very nice handkerchief, or possibly kid 
gloves, or one of those lovely Roman scarfs; to each 
of which ventures in turn, Walter’s copper-toes beat a 
gleeiul denial on the much-abused table leg. 

Then Little Madam said, *‘I am puzzled,’’ and clip- 
ping the edge of the envelope she drew forth one after 
another five crisp greenbacks just fresh from the 
Treasury, and after them a slip of paper on which was 
written something that she did not read aloud, but 
slipped into her apron-pocket with a glance across the 
table that between smiles and tears told a very sweet 
story, to Walter the elder. 

_In the course of the long and busy morning that fol- 
lowed breakfast, Little Madam appropriated her hun- 
dred dollars in at least a dozen different ways. It was 
amazing how many wants, unknown before, sprang to 
light and elustered themselves around the five bank 
notes that lay folded in crisp brightness in her best 
portmonnaie in the upper drawer of her bureau. 

The children’s wardrobes and her own were replen- 
ished and beautified, a new sofa and window curtains 
were projected for the parlor, a conservatory was 
plapved, music lessons for Lina, a reclining chair for 
Lina’s papa, an oil painting to brighten the sitting- 
room, a set of the new American Encyclopedia for the 
library, all these flitted through the busy brain, as the 
nimble fingers flew from one bit of work to another, 
and the hours sped on. But when, dust-pan in hand, 
the careful housewife brushed up the threads from the 
parlor carpet, the places worn thin by the usage of ten 
years, stared her in the face with a mute but irresisti- 
ble eppeal, before which all others were put to shame. 

“Why didn’t I think cf it at first,” she queried, 
kneeling down and scanning the neat darns that her 
psinstakirg needle had made at various times.’ 
. Poor old friend, you shall be promoted to the nur- 
sery, and I will buy a lovely Brussels like Mrs. Whea- 
ton’s. Yes, a Brussels it shall be. They are cheapest 
in the end, though I have no complaint to briog 
against you, wy honest old ingrain; you have proved 
a faithful servant.” 

Thus coliloquizing, Little Madam confirmed herself 
in her decision, and announced it to the good man at 
dinner, with a regret that the anticipated delight of 
purchasing muet be delayed until the morrow. 

*‘On account of Miss Dalrymple, you know, Wal- 
ter.” 

‘‘Miss Dalrymple?” echoed the good man, hesitat- 
‘ingly. 

“To be sure; the seamstress, coming to sew on the 
children’s fall suits. She always finds work enough to 
keep me busy as well as herself,” 


‘head. 





“TI like her,” Walter the younger interposed; “ she 
tell me stories ‘and sings, ‘ Three blind mice, that all 
ran after the farmer’s wife, and she cut off their tails 
with a carving-knife!’ Ain't thatfun? Now I'll sing 
it to you, papa.” , 

A gentle lesson from Little Madam on table eti- 
quette, in which Walter was startlingly deficient, di- 
verted her thoughts from the carpet, and before they 
returned to it the door-bell rang, and Miss Dalryaiple 
ve pea by Bridget that she was ready to begin 
work. 

The seamstress was a slender little woman of middle 
age, with black eyes, gray hair, and_a wrinkled fore- 
‘Always industrious, generally bright and 
cheerful, she was quite a favorite as well with Wal- 
ter’s Mamma as with Walter himself, and many a 
pleasart chat they hed over their needles at such 
times as the needs of the children brought them to- 
gether in the nursery of the modest little dwelling on 
Bayberry Street. 

Miss Dalrymple never had much to say about her 
home, but Little Madam knew that an aged father 
and mother and afeeble-minded brother were fed and 
sheltered there, and that the busy needle, wielded so 
deftly by the seamstress’s flogers, was the little instru- 
ment that stood bravely between them and the door 
or the alms-house. It was a hard, grand life, this of 
Miss Dalrymple, shorn of the hopes of wifehood and 
motherhood that all women have, but full of thé 
sweetness of self-denial and faith and strong pur ,dse} 
one of those quiet lives] unmarked by men, but pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord. , 

All that pleasant September afternoon, Little 
Madam’s thoughts ran on the new carpet, Its bril- 
Jiant colors smiled up into her face from the seams of 
Walter’s knickerbockers, and the hem of Marion’s 
overskirt, while in imagination she arranged and re- 
arranged the parlor furniture in such wise as to con- 
ceal its defects, and set off the new Brussels to the best 
advantage. Thus occupied, the conversation between 
herself and the gray-haired seamstress was chiefly ¢on- 
fined to the questions and answers necessary to the 
work they were doing, and it was not until she was 
putting the children ‘to bed, a work never delegated 
to Bridget, that she was reminded that Miss Dalrym- 
ple had seemed soméwhat depressed, It was Walter 
who brought it to her remembrance as he sat on the 
floor pulling off his shoes and stockings. 

‘“*Mamma,” he said, “I asked Miss Dally to sing 
‘Three blind mice’ to me, and she wouldn’t. I told her 
she wasn’t ’bliging, and that puckered her lips all up, 
and mace her chin shake, and she eried two big tears, 
What you 8’pose filed her?” 

“She was sorry about something,” said Marion. “I 
saw it in her face just the minute I looked at her, and 
I asked her what it was, bu: ¢he said I couldn’t under- 
stand, and if I could, I wasico young to be troubled 
with other people’s troubles. I guess she would have 
told you, mamma, if you had asked her.”’ 

Mamma felt rebuked, remembering with shame 
that her thoughts had been so much occupied with 
her own affairs as to leave no room for considering 
the wants or woes of another. She went down to the 
parlor, when the children had said their prayers, and 
the kisses for good-night had been given, and busied 
herself with her sewing,, while the good man read his 
evening paper as usual; but a weight was on her 
heart, and’ a sbadow on her brow, and the charm of 
the quiet evening had departed. 

Next morning, Little Madam’s marketing took her 
past the house under whose roof dwelt Miss Dalrym- 
ple and her helpless charge. She had often ascended 
the stairs and rapped at the door, on errands to the 
seamstress, and seen the white-haired parents and 
the teeble-minded brother sitting within, rejoicing in 
the light and warmth of the sun that streamed in 
upon them through the narrow windows; but now, as 
she slowly climbed one step after another, with her 
basket on her arm, she felt a strange reluctance to pay 
the visit of inquiry which had been decided on the 
previous night. The little woman was sensitive, aud 
if Miss Dalrymple wished to conceal from inspection 
the skeleton that troubled her, she would put forth 
pot so much as a finger to bringit to the light. But 
if— 

Tap—tap—tap. 

Miss Dalrymple herself answered the knock, with a 
handkerchief tied over her gray locks, and eyes red 
and swollen with weeping. 

“T thought it wasthe man come to look’’—her voice 
broke down there. 

“lt is only I,’ cried Little Madam, stretching out 
her band, and pressing her way, unbidden, into the 
room. ‘ Pray tell me what has happened, and let me 
help you if I can.” 

“Epough has happened,” piped the shrill voice of 
the old man who gat by the stove with a cup of tea in 
his trembling hand. ‘My ungrateful girl is upsetting 
everything! She’s packing the things, and she’s 
going to move her old father and mother and 

oor—’’ 
sar Yes, and poor Robby,” chimed in Mrs. Dalrymple, 
winging her hands. ‘You see how it is, ma’am. 
She’s packed the best sugar-bewl and the glass butter- 
plate that I’ve had ever since he and I were married, 
well-nigh sixty years, and I’ll never set eyes on it 
again! Ob, I didn’t expect to live to see the day when 
my own girl would turn against me!’’ 

The little seamstress dropped upon a chair and cried. 
Poor Robby saw it, and, shambling across the floor, 
patted her cheek with his long fingers, and made hor- 
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ible grimaces at the visitor whom he suspected of 
being the cause of this grief. —~ 

*It can’t be helped,’ said Miss Dalrymple presently, 
‘drying her eyes and steadying her voice. ‘‘It has 
been threatening all summer; but I hoped and prayed 
that the worst would not come. If mother hada’t 
been sick, I could have managed somehow; but the 
-doctor’s bill, and the medicine, and the days I was 
kept frcm work—”’ 

‘“‘There, there! she’s a-twitting me of that!” cried 
the old lady. ‘‘She’s a-twitting me of that, and I her 
cwn mothber!”’ 

“Tama quarter behind with the rent,’’ Miss Dal- 
rymple went on, apparently regardless of the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘and there isa bill at the grocer’s besides; 
fifty dollars would barely pay what I owe, and I have 
nct ten in the world. Our landlord is unwilling to 
wait, and indeed I cannot blame him for that, for I 
sce no way in which I can make up the money; sol 
have ergaged a cheap tenement, and we are going to 
move this afternoon, and that is all the story.”’ 

All the story! The tight clasping of the hands that 
Jay on her lap, and the drooping of the head that had 
borne itself bravely so long, told more than the spoken 
words of the anguish that tore the woman’s breast. 
Little Madam’s heart was so full of sisterly pity and 

“sympathy that it overflowed in her eyes and on her 
lips, and Mics Dalrymple felt comforted in the midst 
-of her grief. 

*“The worst will be over when I am fairly settled,’’ 
‘she said, trying to speak cheerfully. ‘It is the break- 
ing up and moving from the old place where we have 
lived se long that makes it so hard. There is a south- 
‘east window in the house we are going to. [looked 
out for that, for father and mother and Robby must 
have the sun.”’ 

The old people here broke into fresh complaining, 
and in the midst of it Little Madam hurriedaway. I 
‘doubt whether she knew what orders she gave for 
dinner—that flushed, eager woman; indeed, but for 
the goodman and children, she would have left the 
marketing altogether undone that day in her haste to 
be at home. Upstairs she ran, when at length the 
-housewifely errands were done, and opened the upper 
drawer of the bureau. There lay the tiny portmon- 
maie and the five crisp bank-notes folded within. It 
was the work of but a moment to draw forth three of 
these, enclose them in a blank envelope, and write 
Miss Dalrymple’s address upon it. Two hours later, 
the postman took it to its destination, and on her 
bended knees Miss Dalrymple thanked God, for was 
not the gift from him? Through whose hands he sent 
it she never knew. 

‘* Well, Little Madam, what cheer?” asked the gooda- 
yman when he came home that evening. ‘‘Is the new 
Brussels carpet bought and down?”’ 

Little Madam threw her arms around his neck, and 
hiding her bright face on his shoulder, whispered in 
his ear, ‘‘It is good cheer, dear love; and the old 
ingrain will last another year!” 








The Church. 


HOME. 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
HE General Synod of the Reformed Church in 


America commenced its session June 6, 1872, in 
“dhe Middle Reformed Church in Brooklyn. This body 
“was formerly-known as the Dutch Reformed Church, 
¥ustas another body, which with them adopts as a doc- 
‘trinal standard the Heidelberg Catechism, was known 
as the German Reformed Church. But when both 
by vote dropped the national prefix, they had the 
game name—the Reformed Church. To distinguish 
them, a suffix is added. The Dutch Reformed Church 
is now known as the Reformed Church in America. 
The German Reformed Church is known as the Re- 
formed Church of the United States. 

HISTORIC REMINISCENCES. 

‘The Dutch Reformed Church was the first Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. New York was 
settled by the Dutch in 1612, Missionaries and pious 
colonists were- among the settlers. How soon a 
church was formed is not clear. The Collegiate 
Church is supposed to have been formed in 1619, the 
year before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

In one particular the destiny of the body has been like 
that of Congregationalism—to begin early, and to fall 
behind other bodies of Christians in growtL and exten- 
gion. But the memories of Holland, and the indebted- 
ness of Europe and the world to her for principles and 
for examples, will ever invest the parentage of this 
Church with peculiar interest and undying honor. 

ORGANIZATION AND NAMES. 


This body, though Presbyterially organized, yet so 
differs in names of ecclesiastical organizations from 
American Presbyterians as to produce the appearance 
of difference where there is none. Instead of Session, 
Presbytery, General Assembly, Moderator, they say 
‘Consistory, Classis, General Synod, President. In re- 
-spect to rotary eldership, they once seemed to differ 
from American Presbyterians; but the recent action 
of the General Assembly has authorized it in the case 
of all who desire it. They so agree in doctrine and 
practice with American Presbyterians that there 
_ Seems to be no reason why they should not be one, 


ORGANIZATION. 
Dr. J. Elmendorf of Albany was chosen President 











of the Synod. The attendance of delegates was un- 
usually large, and an uncommonly large proportion 
of them were prominent men, whe had been longin 
the service of the church. The roll gives the names 
of one hundred and forty-six, 

Some of tze matters brought before them were a 
report on the revision of the Constitution, and 
anotber on the Liturgy, but the most interesting and 
important subjects were the condition of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the proposed union with the 
Reformed Church of the United States. 

UNION PROPOSED. 


That the Reformed Church of the United States should 
be one with the Reformed Church in America, with 
which it agrees in ¢octrine and government, would 
seem to be reasonable and Christian. There were men- 
tioned, also, interesting historic connections between 
the two churches. The founders of the German Reform- 
ed Church, it was said, came chiefly from the Palatin- 
ate. Ina time of persecution in Holland many of the 
Dutch refugees found shelter in the Palatinate. Ina 
time of similar persecution, when the French ravaged 
the Palatinate, the exiles found shelter in Holland. 
When colonists from the Palatinate were on their way 
to this country, a committee of the Synod of Dort 
visited them on shipboard, and made a report 
concerning them to the Synod. The Synod held a 
united service with them, and aided them then and 
till they were organized as the German Reformed 
Church. {t was from the Palatinate also that the 
Dutch Reformed received the Heidelburg Catechism. 

SPEECHES OF DELEGATES. 


Two delegates from the Reformed Church of the 
United States spoke in a very interesting and im- 
pressive manner on the question of union. Rev. Seibert 
Davis, D.D., referred in a touching way to their his- 
torical relations in former days, and stated at some 
length his views of the Apostles’ Creed as a basis of 
union. Rev. G. W. Williard, D.D., of Ohio, stated 
powerfully the reasons for union. Among other 
things he said: 

“Many of your people have gone to this portion of 
the country. and have sought homes for themselves 
by the side of those who belong to us ecclesiastically. 
In many instances neither your nor our members are 
able to build churches and support a minister. And 
if both undertake it, each has a hard and difficult task 
to periorm, ending sometimes in a miserable waste of 
funds and energies; whereas, if they were to unite 
their means and efforts, flourishing and self-supporting 
congregations could at once be organized, and so 
enable us to devote our missionary funds where they 
are really needed, and at the same time have men to 
occupy all our waste places. 

“IT have no doubt that if we had been united in 
the past, we should now have strong and influential 
congregations in nearly all the large cities of the 
Wert. And were it even now known that the two 
churches had become one, and our people on both 
sides urged to unite in the organization of congrega- 
tions. there is scarcely any city of importance in 
the West that would not have material enough to start 
a hopeful mission, so that it would not be long before 
we should possess a degree of strength and power 
along by the side of the other churches of our land 
that would surprise the most hopeful.”’ 

He thought, also, their agreement in the Heidelburg 
Catechism a powerful reason for union, for of all tne 
Confessions of the Reformation, none proclaimed the 
Gospel more fully. Of the decrees of the Synod of 
Dort he did not speak, but they certainly deserve equal 
praise. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The condition of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, led to much and excited discussion. For 
some reason it seems to have been declining. The 
Committee reported a decline in numbers. Gem 
Pruyn stated that during the last ten years the num- 
ber of students had fallen from fifty-seven in the first 
year of the decade to sixteen in the last year. Differ- 
ent reasons were assigned for this state of things. 
Some said the system was at fault by which the pro- 
fessors were raised above the churches, and did not 
visit them, and so the Seminary was unkno wn; others 
that there was a want of piety in the church and 
among the students; others that students were repelled 
by a secret society in the Seminary; others that there 
was a general sentiment that the professors were in- 
competent to build up the Seminary, and to draw and 
retain student:. But by others the professors were 
earnestly and effectually vindicated. The debate 
elicited no little feeling. 

The Professorship of Didactic and Pelemic Theology, 
has been vacant, and Dr. W. T. C. Shedd was elected 
to fillit. The Committee to confer with him reported 
that after mature deliberation,and repeated interviews, 
he bad declined the appointment, and that the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Rev. Dr. S. M. Wood- 
bridge had been appointed to perform for a time the 
duties of the Professorship. It was at leagth dis- 
covered that the excitement of the debate was in a 
great measure caused by misapprehension, and the 
vacant professorship was filled by a vote, made unani- 
mous, by which Dr. A. B. Van Zandt was elected to 
the vacant professorship. Harmony was restored and 
the existing Professors were heartily indorsei. It 
is intimated also that the friends of the Seminary in- 
tend to add liberally to the generous endowments 

which it has already received, 


OBSTACLES TO UNION. 

Though there are many and powerful reasons for the 
union of these two churches, yet there are obstacles to 
be removed. One of these is, that the Reformed Church 
of the United States, are not united among themselves. 
What is known as the Mercersburg Theology has pro- 











duced a very serious division among them, and Dr. 
Bomberger has founded Ursinus College ia defense of 
true Protestantism, against the alleged unprotestant 
High-church tendencies of the Mercersburg syste.n; 
and the road to union is not plain. But the subject is 
before both bodies, and the importance and obligation 
of union are felt on both sides. The two churches arg 
not very unequal as reported in the year book of the 
N. Y. Observer for 1872. In the Reformed Church in 
America, are 467 churches, 510 ministers, 63,483 com. 
municants. In the Reformed Church in the United 
States, there are 526 ministers, and 96,728 communi- 
cants; the number of churches is not given, but there 
are reported 1,179 congregations. 


THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


One of the fruits of united Christianity was exhib- 
ited recently, such as was never seen in the pagan 
Roman Empire in all its glory. 

The magnificent building between Fulton and Atlan- 
tic Avenues, and just beyond Tompkins Avenue, was 
opened on Thursday for the reception of visitors, and 
for exercises appropriate to its consecration to its 
great end as an Orphan Asylum. During the after- 
noon all the rooms were thrown open for the reception 
of visitors, and they were thoroughly inspected from 
the cellar and kitchen to the attic. All admired the 
fine arrangement, and the excellent finish and furni- 
ture of the rooms, and the perfect adaptation of the 
building as a whole to its great ends. The orphan 
children now in the asylum were seen in various rela-~ 
tions, and seemed to enjoy the occasion with their 
visitors. 

At eight, after prayer, addresses were made by Rey. 
H. W. Beecher, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., and Rev. Dr. 
Schenck, to a crowded assembly. 

All the Christian churches of Brooklyn, except the 
Roman Catholic, are united in this enterprise. It is 
under the controlof a board of ladies who are aided 
by a board of advisers and counselors. They have 
exerted themselves with ceaseless energy to found the 
institution and to bring it to its present state of ma- 
turity and strength. Great has been the liberality of 
the citizens of Brooklyn toward the enterprise. But 
as more aid is needed to make it independent, and to 
fully carry out its plans of benevolence, we trust that 
past liberality will be but a pledge and assurance that 
no needed aid shall be withheld, in the future. 

In what other way can money be better spent, even 
for this life, than in educating for usefulness those 
orphans, who if not thus rescued from want and trained 
aright might sink to degradation, and ruin, and aug- 
ment the dangerous and perishing classes of society? 
But this work looks beyond this world, even to eternal 

life. 








FOREIGN. 
BISMARCK ON GOING TO CANOSSA. 


O those who remember the great conflict of 
Henry 1V., Emperor of Germany, and Gregory 
VII., the Pope, and how Henry felt compelled to go 
to Canossa, and stand without in the cold in the dress 
of a penitent, for days, before Gregory would hear 
his confession and pardon and restore him, nothing 
can throw so much light on Bismarck’s conception of 
the state of the existing religious and civil conflict 
in Europe as his pithy expression, ‘*WE DO NOT GO 
TO CANOSSA.”’ 
We all were accustomed some years since to think 
that the Papal claims of supremacy over the civil 
powers, and conflicts with the kingly or imperial 
state were at an end. The Gallican Church, led by 
Bossuet, disavowed such claims. In England they 
were disavowed during the great controversy for 
Catholic emancipation. European Catholic Universi- 
ties disavowed them. But the dogma of infallibility 
has reinstated every principle and precedent of Papal 
absolutism during the middle ages, and the present 
Pope through it claims the right to dethrone monarchs 
and release subjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
would doitif he could. Again he would summon the 
Emperor of Germany to Canossa, as of old, if he could. 
The Pope seems at first sight to be insane in excom- 
municating all who will not accept the dogma of his 
infallibility. But he has reasons and a policy in pul- 
suing this course against men once as highly honored 
as Dillinger. It is by his order that the Bishop of 
Ermeland has excommunicated the two Professors, 
Wollman and Michelis, who repudiate the decree of 
the Vatican on infallibility. This involves civil dis- 
honor and loss to them, and degradation from their 
offices. Against this the Emperor of Germany p10- 
tests as invading his rights as the head of the empire 
and through his Minister of State he demands the re- 
call of the act of excommunication. Thus a direst 
issue is made. It is Pope against Emperor, as it was 
in the case of Henry, who went to Canossa to humble 
himeelf before the Pope and receive pardon, on con- 
fession and promise of obedience. In view of this 
fact, notorioys through the agez, Bismarck’s brief 
declaration, ‘‘We do not go to Canossa,” unfolds the 
whole state of affairs. It is the old, the irrepressible 
conflict. As such Bismarck clearly comprehends it, 
and is prepared to fight the battle to the end. 
But what can he do? There are two things possible. 
One is to inflict positive civil penalties fer disobod: 
ence. The other is to cut off supplies, in other wor ‘. 
to disendow the Romish Church so far as disobedien : 
and wholly, if the Pope compels the issue. Some wae 
man statesmen favor the former scheme; but it lea 
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to a kind of persecution that might react by making 
martyrs for the Church. The other by cutting off 
supplies, inflicts losses that will be keenly felt, and 
yet witbout the same danger of reaction. 

If there is any policy on the part of the Pepe and 
the Jesuits, and surely they do not act without one, 
it is to avail themselves of their numerical majority 
jn Europe to enforce their demands on governments, 
or else to everthrow them, and if the Catholic popula- 
tion of the world could be organized and wielded as a 
mass, it would involve a terrible conflict. 

Where they have not a majority, as in our country, 
yet they msy gain a balance of power; and what they 
can do with it we have too much cause to knowin 
New York. 

But at present, in Germany, the knowledge that the 
Pope and the Jesuits aim through France to paralyze 
and destroy united Germany, detaches multitudes of 
German Catholics from them. 

Yet, so long as the Pope and the Jesuits can control 
the majority of nominal Christians in Europe, not to 
say in the world, the policy that they are pursuing 
may result in a fearful conflict. 

FATHER HYACINTHE. 

This eminent leader of the Old Catholics has con- 
cluded to return from Rome to Paris, and to coJperate 
with the Abbé Michaud. He has Jabored at Rome in 
various ways in behalf of the Old Catholics, espe- 
cially in establishing and sustaining a paper called 
The Hope of Rome. In this he has published his ad- 
‘dresses and other articles. 

The Old Catholics bave published at length what 
may be called their theological platform. They do 
not join the Reformers, but they reject the decree of 
the Vatican and all Papal frauds, and go back to the 
church in her purity. 

It is said that they are organizing to operate in this 


_ country. So far as they gain power, they will effect- 


ually cousterwork the policy of the Jesuits. But their 
platform is indefinite. Who can tell, at least among 
the common people, what the original, pure church 
was? It needs historical learning, and cannot be a 
basis of popular excitement and zeal. 

By making the Bible the platform, Luther took hold 
of the hearts of the people; 2nd if Dillinger and Hya- 
-cinthe would do this, and aim for revivals, they might 
pervade and move the whole Romish world. The 
English Church in fact takes their standard and sims 
-at conformity to the best age of the church. Hence 

they feel a peculiar interest in the Old Catzolic move- 
ment, and in DilJinger’s sermons on Christian Union 
and on the English Church 











The Week. — 


From T ‘wesday, June llth, to Monday, June 17th. 


ESTRUCTIVE tornadoes have, during the 

week, swept over parts of Ohio and New York, 
and heavy local storms, followed in some cases by 
freshets, are reported from Delaware to Maine. 


—New York hopes to have clean streets at a cost 
of $1.011 393 24. The old Tammany contractor is at last 
ousted, and anew gang is at work on the accumula- 
tions of the last few years. 


—Another American amateur boat crew has 
been easily beaten by the London club on the Thames. 
Reason—they could not row as fast as their oppo- 
nents. 

—Instead of calling out 30,000 eight-hour men, the 
labor demonstration which was in progress as we went 
to press last week made a feeble showing of 4,000. 

—Monterey has been captured by the Revolution- 
ists, whose fortunes, it appears, are again in the as- 
cendant. Another siege of Matamoras is imminent. 


—The President went to Long Branch on Tuesday, 
much to the discomfiture of those who have waited for 
Congress to adjourn before seeking an interview. 

—Missouri tells her delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention to vote point-blank against all 
party nominations whatsover. 

—The ministerial crisis at Madrid is over, a new 
Cabinet is in office, and affairs fairly in train for an- 
‘other imbroglio of like character. 

—Mr. Bennett’s funeral took place on Thursday. 
The Herald again appeared in mourning, and many of 
the public and private flags were at half-mast. 

—At Marseilles, on Sunday, a Spanish steamship, 
the Guadayed, burst her boilers, killing fifty-five 
persons, 

~Berlin is the scene just now of labor strikes 
which threaten serious trouble. 














RESIDENT GRANT has accepted the Phila- 
de)phia nomination in a letter, which, if report 
be true, was written in the old military-dispatch style, 
and therefore reads more satisfactorily than if it had 

been prepared by the advice of council; ’ 

‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION. t 
~ Washington, D.C., June 10, 1872. 
e Hon. Thomas Settle, President National Repub- 
ican Convention; Paul Strabach, Elisha Baxter, 
a ao A: Sargeant, and others, Vice-Presidents, 

PzST Ley : Your letter of this date, advising me 
0 € action of the Convention held in Philadelphia, 
Penn., on the 5th and 6th of this month, and of my 
unanimcus nomination for the Presidency by it, is re- 


ceived, 





“T accept the nomination, and through you return 
wy heartielt thanks to your constituents for thismark 
ot their confidence and support. If elected in Novem- 
ber, and protected by a kind Providence in health and 
strength to perform the duties of the high trust con- 
ferred, I promise the same zeal and devotion to the 
good of the whole people for the future of my official 
Jifeas sbown in the past. Past experience may guide me 
in avoiding mistakes inevitable with novicesin all pro- 
fessionsand in all occupations. 

‘““When relieved from the responsibilities of my pres- 
ent trust, by the election of a successor, whether it be 
at the end of this term or next, I hope to leave to him, 
as Executive, a country at pease within its own bor- 
ders, at peace with outside nations, with credit at 
home and abroad, and witbout embarrassing questions 
to threaten her future prosperity. 

“With the expression ot a desire to see aspsedy 
healing of all bitterness of feeling between sections, 
parties, or races of citizens, and the time when the title 
of citizen carries with it ali the protection and privi- 
leges to the humblest that it does to the most exalted, 
Isubscribe myself, very respectfully, your obt. ser- 
vant, U.S. GRAnNtT.” 

Congress adjourned after voluntarily extending 
its session several hours, knowing thatif the sundry 
civil appropriation bills were not passed the President 
was ready with a proclamation for an extra session, 
which would recall members almost before they had 
a chance to leave their seats. The President and his 
Cabinet were in the Capitol, as is usual during the 
closing hours of Congress. The final fight was over 
the amendment to the appropriations popularly 
known as the Force Bill, and this the Democrats 
strenucusly resisted, while a part of the Republicans, 
headed by Mr. Kelly, united with them to resist the 
discreditable trick by which the Senate sought to 
carry it. The bill was in the end passed with some 
important modifications, and prescribes that on 
application of ten respectable citizens of any tewn, 
two supervisors of election, that is to say, official 
witnesses of the voting and registration, may be 
appointed by the United States Circuit Judge of the 
district. The inspectors have no powers, save as wit- 
nesses, and receive no pay, and must represent the 
two opposing political factions. 


Speculation concerning the Treaty and its chances 
is just now mainly confined to England, and Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville are daily badgered by 
their ruthless opponents, who give notices and make 
motions in a most exasperating fashion. The arbitra- 
tors have repaired to Geneva pursuant to their in- 
structions, and the tacit understandiog is that they 
will at once adjourn for some definite period aud 
await developments. English opinion points to delay 
as affording the only chance of saving the Treaty. 
We have by the last mails a lecture from another of 
the Treaty Commissioners, Prof. Bernard. This 
gentleman, who is perhaps the, highest English 
authority on international law, administers an indi- 
rect rebuke to his fellow-commissioner, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, for having made an indiscreet revelation 
in his speech at Exeter. The Professor says that in a 
treaty like that of Washington, itis often nesessary 
to avoid scientific accuracy of expression, since the 
“sensitive and punctilious self-respect’? of nations 
bas to be consulted. He further honors us by saying 
that there is in the American character ‘a cartain 
vein of unreasonableness’’ on questions of foreign 
policy. Nothwithstanding all this, Sir Stafford stands 
by his guns in the House of Commons as well as else- 
where. and insists that he understood that the indi- 
rect claims were not to be presented. 

— Pursuant to the resolutions of the meeting held 
a few weeks ago at Steinway Hallin this city, Messrs, 
Carl Schurz, Jacob D. Cox, Wm. Cullen Bryant, Os- 
wald Ottendorfer, David A. Wells, and Jacob Brink- 
erhoff, have issued a call, addreszed to some two hun- 
dreds of those liberal Republicans who are dissatisfied 
with the Cincinnati nomination. The call is strictly 
‘* personal,’ and its recipients are respectfully invited 
to meet “a number of gentlemen belonging to the 
different branches of the opposition at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, on June 20, at 2 Pp, M., for the 
purpose of corsultation, and to take such action as 
the situation of things may require.’’ What will be 
dove, or what can be done by these gentlemen, who 
Govbtless include many advocates of Mr. Adams’ 
bomination, it is hard to foresee. Possibly their action 
may bave more weight in 1876 than in the present 
campaign. Mr. Greeley, it seems to us, is losing rath- 
er than gainirvg in popular favor. Even in the South, 
where he was and probably is strongest, there are no- 
table signs of disaffection, the Savannah News being 
among the Democratic journals which opposs his 
nomination at Baltimore. In Washington the state- 
ment is current, but must be received with due allow- 
ance for prejudice, that of seventy-three Democratic 
papers in Georgia, forty-one have declared against 
Greeley and Brown, and the remainder are in favor of 
various party measures, or simply give their delegates 
discretionary powers. 

—The eight-hour movement was apparently losing 
ground in the first half of the week, but on Thursday 
the iron and metal workers joined the ranks of the 
strikers, and the movement assumed fresh impor- 
tance. The Association whieh embraces these trades 
is some fifteen thousand strong, and, of course, is re- 
garded as a great accession by the disaffected work - 
men. In ene respect we are disposed to rejoice at al- 
most any additional strikes which can now take 
place. The more ignorant and unreasonable work- 





men have done their worst, and the recruits who 
are joining them in their demands are from the 
skilled, that is to say, from the intelligent classes, 
Every thinking man who is forced, contrary te-his 
better judgment, to knock off work and loaf about 
the Committee-Rooms, makes the strike a more 
difficult machine for its leaders to manage, and there 
are signs already that wiser counsels are beginning to 
make themselves felt. We cannot but hope that 
workmen will soon be asking how they can secure 
fair pay for all the work they may choose to do, 
instead of combining to prevent the diligent from 
gaining any advantage over the sluggard. On 
Wednesday the piano manufacturers met and issued 
a circular, setting forth the state of affairs in plain 
terms, asserting that to yield the two hours asked, 
with no reduction of wages, was simply to ruin their 
business, or drive it elsewhere. Some of the shops 
have already resumed work on ten hours’ time, with, 
in a few instances, an advance of wages. 


— 


General Howard’s position regarding the Apaches 
was somewhat misstated by the first dispatches. He 
was represented as having given up their civilization 
as an impracticable task, but it turns ou® that his 
patience has only given way so far as the very pari- 
abs of the tribes are concerned. The latest advices 
tell of an amicable arrangement whereby many of the 
hitherto hostile chiefs, with their followers, have 
sgreed to stay on their reservations and behave them- 
selves. We are fain to confess a suspicion that Gen- 
eral Howard’s proverbial kindness of heart will lead 
him to see peace where there is no peace; but the 
fact that the chiefs are willing to enter into an agree- 
ment just as the raidipg season opens, is to their 
credit. Nevertheless, having the fear of consequential 
damages before our eyes, we hope that arms and am- 
munition will not be dealt out with too lavish’a hand, 
The annual meeting ef the civilized Indians at 
Okmulgee took place early in June, the ratification 
of the Constitution being the business in hand. These 
Indians arein a quandary concerning their reservei 
rights, and they may well be anxious, for the Western- 
Congressman has but little consideration for territo- 
rial limits, when those limits enclose lands so rich and 
streams so abundant as those of the Indian Territory. 
In connection with the Constitution, questions con- 
cerning the passage of railroads across the Territory 
and the cession of lands will be considered. 


, 


The session which now closes has been busy 
and exciting, as the session preceding a Pres- 
idential election always is. Something like five 
hundred bills have been passed, of which not more 
ihan half a dozen are of general interest. The Tariff 
and Taxes, Amnesty, and the Apportionment are 
among the most important of these, but investigations 
have been the most conspicuous feature, The latest 
report is that of the minority in the New York Custom- 
house Investigation. This document’ opens with a 
complaint that the majority report was not presented 
to the Committee before it was sent to the Senate, 
and goes on to find the Government guilty in all or 
nearly all theinstances concerning which the majority 
returned a verdict of ‘‘Not proven.”’ The Military 
Committee reported before the adjournment that 
it has not been possible to trace the missing records 
of the Buell Court-martial beyond the Judge-Advo- 
eate General's office, whither they were taken no 
one knows why and whence they disappeared, 
no one khoows how. It is practicable, however, 
to obtain another copy of the proceedings for 
the Government files, and General Buell has testified 
that the evidence brought out nothing derogatory to 
the President. With regard to records in general the 
Committee report favorably, but it appears that Gen. 
Badeau has never returned the 367 letters which he 
borrowed for literary purposes. They are, however, 
cbarged te his account, and it is assumed that they 
are safe. 

The Ballot Bill was read a third time and passed 
bya majority of 58 in the House of Commons, on tie 
20th ultime. We gave some account of this Bill in 
the early stages of its progress in Parliament, but it 
has undergone sundry revisions since, although its 
main features are stillthe same. Its aim is to secure 
for the voter absolute secrecy as to the name or names 
which his ballot contairs, and to this end an elaborate 
system of inspectors of elections, of stamps, and of 
government paper is established, and so ingeniously 
contrived that it would seem to meet the intentions 
of its authors. If we understand its provisions, a 
voter is practically forbidden to exhibit his vote. 
Certainly heavy penalties are prescribed for attempt- 
ing to get a sight at a voter’s ballot in any way what- 
soever. Mr. Forster, one of the keenest lawyers in 
the House, pronounces the bill the strongest Ballot 
Bill in existence except that ot South Australia. All 
these regulations have become necessary from the 
means used to intimidate or bribe voters. It will be 
quite as curious to see what means will be devised te 
evade the law as to observe its practical working in 
the hands of the British freeholder. Coincident with 
the passage of this important bill a judicial decision 
bas been rendered in Ireland, unseating a candidate, 
one Captain Nolan, who, as the evidence abundantly 
proved, was elected through the influence of ‘‘ spirit- 
ual intimidation” exercised by certain of he Roman 
Catholic clergy. 
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CORALS. 


ROFESSOR DANA, in his recent book on Corals 
and Coral Islands, once more points out the 
error of those careless or ignorant philosophers, 
preachers and poets who talk of the polyps as mechan- 
ical workers, building up the reefs, as bees build honey- 
comb or ants heap up ant-hills. He says that more 
error in the same compass could scarcely be found 
than in the well-known lines of Montgomery, in his 
Pelican Island, relating to coral formations. There 
is no ‘‘ toil,” no “‘skiil,’’ no “dwelling,’’ no “‘sepulcher’’ 
in the corad plantation, any more than in a flower 
garden. The process by which a polyp secretes stone 
(carbonate of lime) issimilar to that by which the bones 
of a quadruped or the shell of a mollusk are formed, 
“This power of secretion is one of the first and most 
common in living tissues, and it is alike as to nature 
and cause in the animalcule and in man. Coral is not 
the handiwork of the many-armed polyps; for it is no 
more a result of labor than bone-making in ourselves. 
Nor is it a collection of cells into which the coral ani- 
mals mag withdraw for concealment, any more than 
the skeleton of a dog is its house or cell; for every 
part of the coral of a polyp, in most reef-making 
species, is enclosed within the polyp, where it was 
formed by the secreting process. 

The growth of the coral mass is due to two processes: 
first, the multiplication of the polyps by “ budding,” 
a phenomenon resembling the familiar vegetable pro- 
cess of that name, but not uncommon among the 

-lower animal forms; and secondly, the faculty which 
these animals possess of growing and climbing up- 
ward, and leaving behind and beneath them the cal- 
careous skeleton from which the tissues have died off. 
The individuals themselves are generally long-lived; 
the original polyps which started at the bottom of a 
coral plantation may sometimes be found still vigorous 
at the top of the family tree, surrounded by their 
budding progeny. 


ARTIFICIAL SPIRITS. 


HE spiritualist mediums (or is it media ?) 

bave a new rival in Professor Pepper, the cele- 
brated author of Pepper’s Ghost. Among his lec- 
tures on popular science, he announces one on spirit- 
ualism, at which he tips tables, makes musical instru- 
ments float in the air, shows “the hand of glory,” 
and imitates the ‘‘ physical manifestations” generally. 
This sort of parody proves little, unless it can be 
shown that Mr. Home and his. confreres employ 
similar mechanical means. It is indeed a wholesome 
warning to those gaping simpletons who swallow all 
wonders with eagerness, and count everything supor- 
natural or anomalous which they cannot explain. 
But such believers in spiritualism as Mr. Alfred Wal- 
lace are not simpletons; and Pepper will not cure 
them. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF HIGH TEMPER- 
ATURES. 


HE different apparatus for measuring tempera- 

tures may be divided into eight classes; the first 
two being thermometers, for ordinary temperatures, 
based respectively on the expansion of gases, liquids 
and eolids by heat; and the other five being pyrometers, 
for furnace temperatures, in which the principle is 
either the chemical decomposition of solids, the melt- 
ing point of metals, thermo-electricity, the quenching 
ef aheated copper or platinum-ball in a measured 
quantity of water, or the increased resistance to the 
passage of the electric current produced by heating 
part of the circuit. The last is the principle of Sie- 
men’s pyrometer, which promises to be the best of 
all. It is fully described in his lecture of March1, 
1872, at the Royal Institution, reported in Nature for 
May 16. 


THE STOMACH OF AN OSTRICH. 


HE omniverous digestion of an ostrich Tis 

proverbial; yet hearty eaters who think them- 
selves invulnerable to unwholesome diet should take 
warning fromthe fact that even the ostrich may be 
‘slain by his own appetite. One who died recently 
in the London Zoological Gardens was found on post 
mortem ‘examination to have been poisoned, his 
stomach containing a pumber of copper coins and 
pieces of coins, much worn. The love of money 
‘:preved his ruin. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A CCORDING to the Popular Science Monthly, 
, Liebig’s process of obtaining meat extract yields 
only 14 per cent. of the dry, solid material of the meat, 
~and these 14 per cent. comprise the stimulative, not 
the nutritive constituents. This, it says, Liebig, “ with 
ingenious candor,” admits. We can hardly believe it, 
except on the theory that stimulants are also nutri- 
tive; for the fact that Liebig’s extract of meat may 
be used exclusively as food, is familiar to physicians. 
However, an English apothecary, Mr. Darby, has 
patented a process for preparing an extract in which 


all the constituents of lean meat are represented, but, 


with the fibrine, albumen and gelatine changed into 
their respective peptones or soluble forms, The prin- 
cipal manipulation is the digestion of the meat with 
pepsin, in acidulated water, at a temperature of 96% 
to 100° Fahrenheit, till the fibrine has disappeared, 





quired consistency. The bitter taste resulting from 
the use of pepsin would still remain, were it not re- 
moved by the addition, at a certain stage, of a small 
portion of fresh pancreas. One ounce of this prepara- 
tion is equivalent to 20 ounces of solid meat. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE MISSED TREE.—When an oak, or any no- 
ble and useful tree, is uprooted, his removal cre- 
atesa blank. For years after, when you look to the 
place which once knew him, you see that something is 
missing. The branches of adjacent trees have not yet 
supplied the void. They still hesitate to supply the 
place formerly filled by their powerful neighbor, and 
there is still a deep chasm in the ground—a ragged 
pit—which shows how far his giant roots once spread. 
But when a leafless pole, a wooden pin, is plucked up, 
it comes easy and clean away. There is no rending of 
the turf, no marring of the landscape, no vacuity cre- 
ated, noregret. It leaves no memento. and is never 
missed. Brethren, which are you?—Dr. Hamilton. 


A BEAUTIFUL SPRING.—A correspondent of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Republican writes as follows of the 
wonderful Wakulla Spring in Florida: .“‘One of the 
greatest natural curiosities in the South is the Wakulla 
Sprivg, which is the source of a beautiful river of the 
same name. The Spring is between four and five hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and on a bright and calm day, 
to pass over it in a boat, you feel as though you were 
suspended in mid-air, the water being so limpid and 
transparent. At the depth of one hundred and sixty 
feet, a dime can be as distinctly seen as though it were 
at your feet. On gazing into the depths of this won- 
derful spring it shows all the prismatic hues of the 
rainbow, and near its bottom can be seen fish of dif- 
ferent varieties, crabs, terrapins, and now and then an 
alligator.”’ 


THE REASON Wuy.—The Mormons tell a good 
story of Brigham Young. Among the applicants for 
the special privilege of taking a second wife, there 
came, One day, a brother of very doubtful character, 
when something like the following dialogue ensued: 

“*So you want another wife, do you?’’ 

‘Yes, if you please, Brother Brigham.” 

“Well, the short of the matter is, that you can’t 
have one.”’ 

“Why can’t I have one, as well as the other saints?” 

‘*So you want to know the whole story, do you?” 

“Yes; I should Jike to know why I can’t have more 
than one wife, as well as the rest of ’em?”’ 

“Well, you shall know, then, in short order. I want 
your race to die out !”’ 


—Of the cutting down of forest trees which is so 
constantly going forward in this country, Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant says: ‘‘It is a common observation that 
our summers are becoming dryer, and our streams 
smaller. Take the Cuyahoga, as an illustration. Fifty 
years ago, large barges loaded with goods went up 
and down that river. Now, in the ordinary stage of 
the water, a canoe or skiff can hardly pass down the 
stream. Many a boat of fifty tons’ burden has been 
built and loaded in the Tuscarawas, at New Portage, 
and sailed to New Orleans without breaking bulk. 
Now, the river hardly affords a supply of water at 
New Portage for the canal. The same may be said of 
other streams. They are drying up. And from the 
same cause—the destruction of our forests—our sum- 
mers are growing dryer, and our winters colder.”’ 


—The Rev. Mr. A., a Methodist minister in a 
Western village, observed, one hot Sunday, that his 
congregation, with few exceptions, were wrapped in 
placid slumber. Suddenly pausing in his sermon, he 
requested Deacon 8S. to pass around the plate. The 
deacon, thus accosted, rose to his feet, and with a very 
red face, eaid: ‘The collection has already been taken 
up.” ‘* Never mind, Brother S.,’”’ replied the minister; 
“take up another, for I intend to make the congrega- 
tion pay for lodgings, as well as for spiritual food.” 
When the second collection had been taken up, the 
congregation was very wide-awake indeed. 


—It is worth while to know how to stop bleeding 
from the nose, when it becomes excessive. If it bleeds 
from the right nostril, pass the finger along the edge 
of the right jaw till the beating of the artery which 
supplies blood to that side of the face is felt. Press 
bard upon it and the bleeding will cease. Continue 
the pressure five minutes, until the ruptured vessels 
in the nose have time to contract.—Exchange. 


—The Hearth and Home says that. Bishop White- 
house was, one Sabbath evening, describing to his con- 
gregation how he had once been lost out on the prai- 
ries of Illinois, and had wandered for a long time, 
weary and almost hopeless. At last he saw alight, 
and made his way slowly toward it, shouting for help. 
“Just as I thoughtI could go no farther,’ said the 
Bishop, “‘and was about sinking down in despair, the 
door of a cabin opened before me, and the long-looked- 
for Sucker came.” The pun was unintentional, but 
the effect on a Western audience was inevitable. 


—The finest specimen of Brussels lace is so com- 
plicated as to require the labor of seven persons om one 
piece, and each operative is employed at distinct 
features of the work. The thread used is of exquisite 
fineness, and is spun in dark underground rooms, 


_and presents a lively appearance. 





and the room is so arranged that all the light admitteg 
shall fall upon the work. 


—Out of the three hundred and three “colleges” 
in the United States, two hundred and sixty-five are 
supported by religious denominations. Of these the 
Catholics have fifty-four, Baptists forty-eight, Meth. 
odists thirty-two, Presbyterians twenty-five, Congre- 
gationalists sixteen, Episcopalians sixteen, Lutherang 
sixteen. These institutions contain about three thou- 
sand instructors, and nearly fifty thousand pupils. 


—An old writer has quaintly said: “God looks not 
at the oratory of our prayers, how eloquent they are; 
nor at their geometry, how long they are; nor at their 
arithmetic, how many they are; nor at their logic, how 
methodical they are; but He looks at their sincerity, 
how spiritual they are.” 


—“How many regular boarders have you, 
madam?" asked a census-taker of a lady. ‘Well, 
really, I can’t say as any of ’em is very regular. They 
stay out.” “‘I mean, madam, how many steady 
boarders have you?” ‘“ Well,*really, cut of nineteen, 
there’s not more’n two that I’d call steady.” 


—The lobster factory at Carver’s Harbor, Me., 
has been put in operation for the season’s business, 
This establishment 
put up 200,000 cans of lobsters last year, and there is a 
fair prospect that this business may be nearly doubled 
the present season. ‘ 

—Professor Agassiz and party at last accounts 
were in Patagonia. They have found a “desert where 
even thistles will not grow,’’ but, as a compensation, 
have also discovered ‘‘oysters a foot in diameter.” 


—The other day the clock in All Saints’ Church, 
Leighton-Buzzard, stopped without any apparent 
cause; but on search being made, it was found thata 
pair of starlings had made their nest in the move- 
ments behind the face of the clock. 

—A child of this world, no doubt wise in her gen- 
eration, says: ‘‘I never dress much for the play, be- 
cause every one is looking at the stage; but no one is 
more particular about her dress at church.”’ 


AN EARLY QUIBBLE.—George: ‘“‘There, Aunt 
Mary! What do you think of that 7?—I drew the horse, 
and Ethel drew the jockey.’’—Aunt Mary: “H’m! 
but what would mamma say to your drawing jockeys 
on a Sunday?’’—George: “Ah! but look here! we’ve 
drawn him riding to church, you know! ’’—Punch. 


—A train on an Iowa railroad was curiously ob- 
structed a few days since by an immense flock of 
swans, geese and other fowl, which settled on the 
track and on the cars and engine, and a number of 
which were captured by the passengers. 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has presented 
£10, to be given away in prizes to ‘‘ workmen's cats’”’ 
at the third national exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill and Miss Hales each give a silver 
medal to encourage the kind treatment of cats. 


—Italian emigration to the United States is on the 
increase. The Diritto says that, during the first three 
months of the present year, 766 emigrants for America 
embarked at Italian ports. 


—Speaking of the sloth, Sydney Smith says: “He 
moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and, in fact, passes his life in suspense, like a young 
clergyman distantly related to a bishop.’’ 


RATHER PERSONAL. — Doggy Man (ingratiating 
himself): ‘‘ Want to buy a nice puppy, my noble cap- 
ting? Quite a companion for a gent like you, sir.””— 
Judy. 

—The Americans in Rome are about to build a 
church within the walls of the city, and a site has al- 
ready been obtained on the Via Nazionale, at the 
corner of the Via Napoli. 

—The London critics say that the publication of 
M. Doré’s illustrations of ‘‘London’”’ confirms the 
opinion that the artist has in this work undertaken & 
task quite unsuited to his powers. 

—A foundling left in a Boston street-car has 
been appropriately named “‘ Os car.” 


—Probably the finest museum of paintings in the 
world is that at Madrid, containing over forty orig- 
inal Murillos, ten Raphaels, sixty Rubenses, forty 
Titians, sixty Velasquez, etc. 


—The Eclair states that Meissonnier’s well-known 
picture of the “ Battle of Solferino ”’ in the gallery of 
the Luxembourg has been damaged by several gashe3 
made with a penknife. 

—A drover who sells his cattle by live weight al- 
ways gives them as much water as they will drink be- 
fore driving them on the scales. That is his way of 
watering stock. 

—Respect to age and kindness to children are 
among the tests of an amiable disposition. 

—An Omaha school-boy lately defined a lady to 
be a “ grown-up girl, who doesn’t cuss nor swear.” ; 
—It is reported that the girls’ boat club of Mich- 
jgan University will take part in regattas this sum- 

mer. 

—A penalty of $25 is imposed for robbing birds’ 
nests in Massachusetts. 
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The Little Folks, 


THE SELFISH ACORN. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


[The author of this story will confer a favor by sending her 
address to the Editor.] 


66 ILL you lend me your slate a little while?” 

said Mary Graham to her sister Ellen. 
“No,” answered Ellen, ‘‘I do not want to lend it.’ 
“Sister, Won’t you fix my kite?’ said Henry, as he en- 
tered the. house with two pieces of the kite in his 
hands. ‘‘ No,” replied Ellen, “ Iam busy, and cannot 
be bothered.” Her mother looked up from her sew- 
ing, and said, ‘‘You are not very obliging, Ellen.” 
“No, mother,’’ replied Ellen, “I am tired of being 
obliging. I am always lending or giving away my 
things, or doing some work to oblige some one, and 
nobody seems to care. Yesterday I had some nuts 
when I was in school. Susan Brown asked me for 
some, and I gave her half of them; but when we were 
coming home she would not let me roll her hoop at all. 
Then Henry wanted a pencil this morning, and I gave 
bim the longest one I had; but when I asked him, af- 
terward, to show me how to do a sum, he would not, 
but hurried off to school, though there was plenty of 
time. Itisalwaysso. Those that I give the most to, 
and do the most for, are always the most disobliging 
to me, and I have made up my mind that it does not 
pay to put myself out so much for them.” “Do you 
think you will be any happier ?’”’ asked her mother. 
“T will see,” answered Ellen. ‘I am tired of obliging 
ubgrateful folks.” ‘‘ You remind me of a fable I once 
heard,’’ said her mother. ‘* What was it?’ asked El- 
len. ‘Get a chair, my dear, and sit here by me, and 
I will tell you. 

“Near a house in the country grew a large oak tree. 
Its branches were spread out far and wide. Many lit- 
tle plants grew near it that were not fitted to endure 
much sunshine, and the kind old oak sheltered them, 
and they grew and blossomed, and seemed to enjoy 
life. The children who lived in the farmhouse liked a 
cool, shady place to play in. So they brought a bench 
and placed it under the tree, and many a pleasant 
hour they sat there reading and crocheting, and in- 
dulging in pleasant chat. One of the limbs of the tree 
projected out, and the children coaxed their father to 
tiearcpe to it and make them a swing. So the old 
tree stcod year after year, imparting skade and cool- 
ness and blessing to all who sought rest under its 
branches. 

**OQne summer the tree was laden with acorns. The 
acorns were of no use to any one while they remained 
on the tree, and they had nothing to do but to grow a 
little; so they had plenty of leisure. One acorn 
watched the flowers that were growing so beautifully 
near the grand old tree, and the children who played 
£0 meriily under its protecting shade, for many days, 
and one mornipg it spoke thus: ‘ This old tree is very 
foolish to take so much pains for these silly little flow- 
ers ard those noisy children, Neither the flowers nor 
the children care for the tree, except for the shade it 
givesthem. If J am ever planted, I will not trouble 
myself to grow so much. It is all nonsense—time 
thrown away.’ 

“While it was thus speaking the father of the 
children came along with an ax on his shoulder. 
He stopped at the tree and looking at it, said, ‘ Yes, 
this will do. I have not time to go into the woods, 
but I will cut down this old tree, and when it is dry 
it wil be good firewood.’ So he chopped lustily at 
the trunk of the tree, and it soon fell with a great 
crasb. 

“The acorn dropped off asit fell. When it had got 
over the bruise occasioned by the fall, it said, * After 
£0 many years of usefulness the tree is cut down. It 
is just asI said. The world is ungrateful. Just wait 
till J am planted and see if I will be such a great fool 

as that old tree.’ While it was thus talking, a little 
boy came along and, stooping, picked it up and put it 
in bis pocket. The next day he planted it. 

“The acorn lay in the ground awhile, thinking, ‘I 
am not going to push my head up into the world—it 
is teo much trouble.’ Butit soon became tired of its 
dark prison and concluded to push up a little shoot to 
see what was going on in the world above. So up it 
went tillit was about afoot high. Then it stopped 
growing. The roots tried in vain to sink deeper into 
the ground and drink in the nourishment that would 
make it a tree. The little shoot remembered what it 
thought when it was only an acorn, and it said, ‘No, 
{ will not grow. No ungrateful children shall play 
under my branches, and no‘thankless flowers shall be 
refreshed by me. I intend to stay just so high.’ 

“Andso itdid. But a large pine tree near who heard 
it muttering, shook itself with laughter, and said, 
‘Ob, no! you won’t grow. Who do you think will be 
the loser? I find it delicious to spread out my roots 
ané drink in the sap, and enlarge my branches, and 
then, too, I have such a fine view of the world and 
can see so far. It is a glorious thing to live and to 
grow. That poor little shoot will lose all this happi- 
ness. Of course I shall be cut down some day, but 
while I do live, I intend to make the most of my 
existence and to be all I can.’” 

Ellen sat and thought for some minutes after her 
mother bad finished the fable. She was a good, kind- 
bearted girl, and always ready to acknowledge when 
she had done wrong. At last she said, ‘Do you know, 
mother, what your story reminds me of?’ “ No,” 











answered her mother, “what is it?” ‘‘ Why, of dear 
old Aunt Patience and poor Mr. Knowles. Aunt Pa- 
tience is so good and so kind. It seems as if she loved 
everything and everybody in the world, and we 
children. always like to go there, because she is so 
happy and so glad to see us. But poor old Mr. 
Knowles! Dearme! Weall get out of the way when 
we see him coming. He is so cross and surly and al- 
ways looks as if he longed to bite us. Do you suppose 
Aunt Patience has ever had much trouble?’ ‘“ Yes, 
Ellen, she has had many very great trials, but she has 
always loved everybody and tried to help them, and 
that makes ber so full of sunshine. But Mr. Knowles. 
peor man! has never loved any one or tried to benefit 
anybody, s0 now no one loves him.’’ ‘“ Yes, mother, 
I see,’ said Ellen, “I believe I will spread out my 
roots and Grink in the sap, and doall the good I can, 
for I have no desire to be a poor mean shrub when [ 
am old.” 








HE’S SO OBLIGING. 


66 CAN'T make out how it is that Bill Pratt 

always gets such good places,” said Harry 
Underwoed, the basket-maker’s son, to another lad, 
as they sat cutting rushes by the brook-side. 

Ané Harry was not the only one wko thought thus, 
for ‘Bill Pratt’s luck ’* was the surprise of many like 
bimeelf; Bill was certainly no pattern of cleverness, 
of beauty or strength; he could not do more than oth- 
ers, Dot so much as some, nor could he do it as well as 
many; for all that it was quite true he always had 
gocd places, gcod wages, and a good character. When 
he left one master to go to another, it was generally 
said, ‘‘I would not part with him if [ could helpit; he 
is a gocd boy, and so obliging.” 

This was the secret of his being so much liked, and 
of bis “good luck,’’—he was “so obliging.” 

Did the shepherd, the wagoner, or the bailiff want a 
job done at a nioment’s notice, while they were busy 
at work, it was only to get sight of Bill Pratt, and it 
was as good as done; for Bill would hurry through his 
own business without feeling it a trouble, in order to 
help. Tke cook never had to look for eggs; Bill would 
hunt bigh and low, and all around, to find them for 
her. And many other little jobs would he doin the 
dairy, and any where else, without staying to be asked ; 
so that he was a great favorite. He didn’t do this to 
gain favor, for then he would have tried to pleass 
those only who could do him a good turn forit. Ifhe 
saw younger boys in trouble, he would try to help 
them out of it; and ke put on his shoes again after 
having taken them off one pouring rainy night, to 
walk three miles to the town for a parcel containing a 
new gown, which the carrier had neglected to bring 
for the kitchen-girl, who was crying her eyes out be- 
cause she would not have itto wear next morning at 
her sister’s wedding. 

But it was not so much what Bill did, as how he did 
it, that made people like him; he always seemed as if 
pleasing others was the greatest pleasure behad. And 
if be couldn't do what was asked, his way of saying 
“No,” was more agreeable than many people's *‘ Ye3,’’ 
often is. 

Bill grew up the same, and through life he pros- 
pered.—The Coitager. 





TxE THISTLE AND THE ROPE-WALK—“ Such a 
mnite as I can do no good,” is the general impression of 
our boys and girls, when they are urged to do what 
they can for the good work. But smaller, humbler 
instruments than you God has made use of to do great 
works in this world. 

A great army, many years ago, invaded Svotland. 
They crept on stealthily over the border, and pre- 
psred to make a night attack on the Scottish forces. 
There Jay the camp, all silently sleeping in the star- 
light, never dreaming that danger was so near. The 
Danes, to make their advance more noiseless, came 
forward berefooted. But as they neared the sleeping 
Scots, one unlucky Dane brought his broad foot down 
squarely on a bristling thistle. A roar of pain was the 
consequence, which rang like a trumpet blast through 
the sleeping camp. In a moment each soldier had 
grasped bis weapon, and the Danes were thoroughly 
routed. The thistle was from that time adopted as 
the national emblem of Scotland. 

By the harbor of New London there was once a 
long, old rope-walk, with a row of square window- 
holes fronting the water. In time of war, a British 
Admiral was cruising off that coast, and had a very 
good chance to enter and destroy the town. He was 
once asked afterward why he did not do it. Here- 
plied that he should have done so “if it hadn’t been 
for that formidable long fort, whose guns entirely 
ccmmanded the harbor.’’ He had been seared off by 
the poor oid rope-walk ! 

God has his uses for even the simplest and humblest 
of us. Our great business should be to find out what 
the Lord would have us to do, and then do it with all 
our might, mind and strength.—Ezxchange. 











Tue New TESTAMENT LAW ABOUT ORANGE-PEEL.— 
“Emma,” said ber aunt, **don’t throw that orange- 
peel on the flags, and thereby break a New Testament 
law.”’ 

‘What! is there a law in the New Testament about 
orange-peel?” 

““*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ You 
would not like any one to throw you down, or cause 
you to stumble, and perhaps injure a limb for life. Do 





not, then, endanger the life or limb of another. Many 
have been maimed for life by people throwing, as you 
bave done, pieces of orange-peel on the sidewalk. 
Some time ago, a porter in New York was carrying a 
heavy bag on his back, when he stepped on a piece of 
orapge-peel which a boy had carelessly thrown on the 
flags, and that fall caused his death. When his poor 
wife and children arrived at the hospital, he was a 
corpse! I could tell you of several cases of persons 
who are cripples for life through falls by orange-peel. 
If, therefore, you would love your neighbor as your- 
self. never throw orange-peel on the flags.’’—Selected. 








THE beautifying of the front-yard and keeping 
it in order depends much more upon the girls than 
the boys, and generally they like to do it. With a 
little ingenuity and care, and the help of ther 
brothers, a great many pretty ornamental things can 
be contrived at very small expense. Hanging bas- 
kets can be manufactured of the wirs of old hoop- 
skirts, and, Yinéd with moss and filled with ivy or 
otker trailing vines, can be taade to do double duty 
in beautifying the grounds and getting rid of a nui- 
sance which nobody seems to know what to do with. 
Urns, mede of boards nailed together, six or eight- 
sided, the outside covered with rough bark—the 
rougher the better—either glued or tacked on, and 
filled with gay and ever-blooming plants, araas pretty 
as they are inexpensive, and are within the reach of 
everybody. Another beautiful ornament can be 
made by taking a large, shallow dish—an old tea- 
tray answers the purpose admirably—filling it with 
wood’s earth, making the surface into little hills aad 
dsles, and coveritg the whole with the prettiest moss 
that can be found. In this moss-bed can be planted 
ycung ferns, white and yellow violets, star grass, 
painted cups, and almost anything else that likes 
shade and moisture. If kept out of the sun and 
given plenty of water, it is surprising how luxuriaatly 
these mimic landscapes will grow, and how beautiful 
they will be.—Advance. 








PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 
18 Letters. 

15, 4, 17, 7, 4, 12, 8, 18, was a woman of the New Testament 
who had a disagreement with another woman. 

13, 10, 11, 4, 12, 8, 10, 15, was a young man who met his death 
by a singular accident, 

1,9, 7, 6, 1, 8.3, 2, was a man of the Pentateuch. 

14, 15, 17, 3, 1, 1, 13, 2, was a distinguished man who aided sev- 
eral nations in opposing the Jews at a critical period of Jewish 
history. 

18 16, 14,8, was a place mentioned in the Old Testament, be- 
fore which lay a hill. 

5, 8, 16. 15, 1, 13, 2, is a word occurring cnly twice in tho 
Scriptures. 

The whole is a verse in one of the Epistles, dD. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My first a writer of great fame; 
My second one of his works I name, 


A mineral in this you will find; 

A narcotic this will bring to mind; 
A gait at which ’tis pleassnt to ride ; 
Anarticle of food, good when fried ; 
An out-door building now is seen ; 
A stately tree is here, I ween; 

To fit out for service now; 

A pleasant fruit you must allow; 

A puzzle, some think of little worth ; 
Last, an animal of tropic birth. 


RIDDLE. 

Compliments to “ Bunny.” 
I've three feet whieh are small ones without any toes, 
A very wide mouth and a very long nose; 
Like the grim ghost of Hamlet [ visit the night, 
In helmet end corselet of steel shining bright ; 
By nature I’m rough, yet a polish acquire, 
My temper ’s not bad though it often takes fire. 
Although without wings I can take a bold flight, 
And eagle-like soar to the source of the light. 
I drink though not dry, but eat while T’m able. 
And cram myself oft till I'm sick at the table. 
Of tobacco [ nowise encourage the trade, 
Yet indulge much in one tbing that from it is made. 

VINCENT. 


FRank. 


QUADRUPLE ARITHMETIC, 
150 avd pag, heel. 


251 “ a state. 
500 “* dear Pet. 
100 “ Ramee. 
100 “ RR. Harne. 


My initials, thirds, fifths, and finals are the names of four 
trees. Wo. DInwoopvig. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
He will be around e’er a moment bas passed. 
Dora thought it was a clam, but El, Kate and I assured her 
it was not. 
Cal found a music-book and came loitering home. 
Isball meet Alec at the shop, I guess. 


Alec owes me a great deal. MARION, 
PUZZLE FORK THE LITTLE ONES. 
H tht sslw t rers bttr thn th mghty. ABBIE TUCKER, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 5. - 

A Writen Rebus. —Boe—hole—day—7oun —lion—roar—Ed—ggainst 

—him. “ Behold a young lion roared against him.’’—-BUNNY. 
wns Enigma.— 
~ Hie wales a portion with jadicious care 
And, ‘ Let us worship God,’ he says, with solemn air.” 
Bunny. 

Verbal Puzzle.—Acknowledge. Jack—snow—sled—gem.—BUNN f. 

Letter Puzzle._{This is read from the middie and in every direc- 
tion.}—“ Be not wise in your own eyes.” —BUNNY. 

Puzzle for the Little Ones.—Shanghal; cod; orange.—BuNNY, WIL- 
Lin WINKIE. 
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AMUSEMENTS—USE AND ABUSE, 
{From the Independent ] 
HE distinction between the use and 
the abuse of God’s creatures is in 
many cases a perfectly plain distinction. 
The use is right, the abuse is wrong; and 
-every person of common sense can tell 
where the use ends and the abuse begins. 
If, in apy case, this boundary line be 
‘ difficult to find, that is good reason not 
for declaring that itis not discoverable, 
but for making diligent search for it, and 
marking it down with all possible plain- 
ness, 

Take the questiou of amusements, con- 
cerning which our Methodist brethren 
have again for the thousandth time de- 
livered themselves. Here are certain 
pastimes which the Conference has 
wholly condemned and forbidden. Per- 
sons who engage in them ever so moder- 

-ately must, if the laws are observed, be 
excluded from the church. These pas- 
times are liable to great abuse; but who 
does not know that some of them, at 
least, are capable of an innocent and le- 
gitimate use? Who does not know that 
thousands of persons resort to them who 
are never injured by them? Yet these 
religious teachers put the use and the 

-abuse into the same category—the dan- 

-cing of the children round the piano af- 
ter supper and the dancing of the demi- 
monde at the Jardin Mabille are both 

-concluded under the same term and cast 
into the same condemnation. It is all 

-dancing, and all dancing is sinful, and if 
anybody dances let him be anathema— 
‘that is about the sum of the doctrine. 

**Games of chance” are also indiscrim- 
inately denounced, as having ‘an im- 
moral tendency.’’ Henceforth, there- 

.fore, the bewitching backgammon and 
the deceitful domino will be banished 

from the homes of the followers of Wes- 
ley, and good little Methodist boys will 
never more toss up the ball-club for in- 
nings, or indulge in the vain repetition 
of “one-ery, two-ery, hick-ory Ann.’ 
‘The surplus vitality of young Methodists 
will all be expended hereafter in psalm- 
singing, croquet, kissing-bees, and bill- 
iards. ‘Against such there is no law.”’ 
If the utter futility of this kind of legis- 
lation is not yet apparent, it probably 
will be before another General Confer- 
ence shall meet. 

But it will be said that the people will 
not distinguish between the use and 
abuse of these things; and, therefore, it 
is best to condemn them altogether. 
Doubtless, if the guides and teachers of 
morality do not draw the line, the young 
folks will not. If they have it from high 
authority that use and abuse are equally 
‘bad, they will not try very hard to find 
the difference between use and abuse. 

Wher we hear an individual declare 
that people will not draw the line in 
matters of this sort we sometimes im- 
agine tbat his auxiliaries are slightly 
mixed—that what he means is that they 
shall not make the distinction, if he can 
help it; that he will do allin his power 
to keep them from discerning between 
that which is innocent and that which is 
injurious. 

Doubtless it is much easier to jumble 
the good and the evil together, and con- 
demn them by wholesale, than to sepa- 
rate the one from the other; but the 
effect of such a method is to confuse the 
‘moral judgments of men, to relax rather 
than to intensify the sense of obligation, 
and to furnish the wayward with an ex- 
-cuse for still greater carele:sness and 
still deeper dissipation. 


** THESE LITTLE ONES.”’ 
(From the New York Tribune.] 


BOUT a dozen years ago a wo- 

man going through the vile pur- 
lieus of a neighboring city was especially 
‘hurt and touched by the sight of some 
little folks who were sick in a cellar 
full of heat and stench, where a whole 
family lived, and fought, and ate—when 
they had anything toeat. She had, per- 
haps, not enough pity for the grown 
people; they could turn their strong 
wits, and big bones, and big voices to 
some better use than drunkenness or 
any other sort of beastliness; but the 
children looked out of the dirt and dis- 





ease at her with innocent faces; they 
were sick unto death, and they had seen 
so little of life! Nothing but its foul- 
ness, and want, and vice. Of the sun- 
shine, and greenness, and beauty which 
God had sent, of good men or gentle 
women, they knew nothing. We do not 
know who this woman was, except that 
she had little means of her own; we 
fancy, though, that either she had lost a 
child, or that he had grown into a man 
and gone from her never to come again, 
and that it was for the sake of her own 
baby, that never should lie upon her 
breast again, that her heart was so ten- 
der toward these children. The result 
of her tenderness we do know. Ina 
year or two a small farm-house was 
bought and furnished as an hospital 
for children. Other good women came 
tohelp in the work. In the place of the 
farm-hcuse, a large plain building in the 
midst of a grassy play-ground is now 
used for these little folks. They are 
brought only from such homes as refuse 
them any chance of cure and comfort; 
washed, clothed, and tenderly nursed 
until their recovery is sure and com- 
plete. Nobody can walk through the 
guiet wards with theirrows of cribs, out 
of which a little faee turns, often a 
baby’s face, sure tbat they will never 
miss the motherly touch or word, with- 
out feeling that this is the most beauti- 
ful of all charities. 

We give so much space to it in the 
hope that it may be imitated in other 
cities. When the children are able to 
leave their beds they are neatly clothed 
and turned loose among the grass and 
trees. They have a gymnasium, swings, 
every sort of childish fun and frolic—in 
short, mind as well as body has the most 
wholesome of nourishment given toit.— 
When the hot days of this June came, 
however, and everybody turned their 
faces toward the country, the managers 
resolved that the little patients in the 
wards should also have their share of 
sunshine and Summer. Some of them 
would never leave the cribs but for the 
coffin: they should at least have one 
glimpse of God’s gocd world here before 
He took them home. So carpenters, 
masons and painters went to work, and 
never did carpenters, masons or painters 
work with such a hearty good-will.— 
They put up long, well-shaded porches 
running along the sunny side of the 
building. And last week, one day, when 
the air was balmiest, the little cribs 
were gently carried out and placed in 
rows where the wistful baby-faces could 
look down at the grass, and the sun 
shining, and the trees. rustling over 
their companions at play, and the roses 
and honeysuckles climbing over the 
fences of the neighbors’ gardens, It 
was a quiet, pleasant evening. The 
scent of the flowers filled the air; a lit- 
tle beyond, the river flowed, and the 
masts of the ships at anchor struck fine 
dark lines against the sunsetsky. Pres- 
ently the matron brought out nets and 
hung over each crib as the child within 
it fell asleep. 

It was a simple, trivial matter, after 
all. Only a quiet June day, grass grow- 
ing, and a few flowers, a kind-faced 
woman and some little cribs brought 
into the sunshine, where lay a few chil- 
dren that the world had used hardly,— 
But it seemed to us that the Master was 
not faraway, and that it was He who 
took them in His arms and blessed them 
as in the old time. 


TRANSCENDENTAL VIEW OF DARWINISM. 
{From Rev. Dr. Bartol.] 

OU resent the idea of your animal 

descent—that a beast has been ex- 
alted into you? How about your being 
degraded into a beast? There is no 
m¢re proof that men are improved ani- 
mals than that animals are deteriorated 
men, The brute was not your cradle 
you insist. Ah, yes; but it is going to 
be your tomb? It does not trouble me 
to think that I, my very soul, lay in 
some memorable form as a crib, slept in 
asloth or a tree, glided in a fish, bur- 
rowed witha rabbit, flew in a bird. I 
will not despise the beginnings I have 
got so far above. But that I an degen- 
erating and going down to the monkey, 
flounder, gudgeon or crab, that were 
the calamity. O winding politician, O 
cunning churchman, hypocrite in the 





house, trickster in the shop, dissembler 
of thy designs, feigner of love, with 
bows of greetings and smiles, disloyal 


companion, treacherous friend, if thou 
prevail with thy posterity to follow in 
iby path, thou will at last become in 
them a snake or a fox which a keen eye 
sees thou artinwardly now! O, human 
druvkard and fleshly gourmand, fearest 
thou not turning out a guzzling gorilla 
or gluttonous pig! O obstinate, unrea- 
sonable adversary, that will have the 
last word, you wi I' be the vicious horse 
taking the bits into your iron mouth; as 
already we call you a mule. O, artful 
soit-stepping, cruel-tempered woman, 
your own stealth and sharpness figure 
you pow asa leopard or a catamount... 
Go the other way. Build up the beastly 
into the human, angelic God-like nature. 

and ‘* Fast 


‘““‘Wwide Awake”’ 34..." 


$10.00 PAIR Of superb French Oil Chromos—sub- 
= LIFE SIZE—exquisite fac similes of original 
ny Paintings, GIVEN AWAY to every subscriber 


HENRY Warp BEECHER’S 
LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY NEWS- 

PAPER. Agentshaving great success! One took 
1,000 names in 3 months; another 672 in 35 days: 
another 118 in one week; 0 one 47 in one day, and 
oy | others equally well, making from $5 and $10 
to $40 per day. Takeson sight! n oldagent who 
knows, says: 1 thin k itthe best business for can- 
vassers ever ef eres. Sorry I did notengage ay oil ? 
a iepeam han any book agency. A rare chanc 
oma 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED! 


ryouwish men and women wanted everywhere. 
~ — h os Seesteoty, send early for circular 

J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y.; 
it ones See “Boston, Mass.; 75 W. Washington 
8t., Chicago, Ti: 


N i ASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE.— 


The course occupies four yeere and with a 
thorough Literary and Scientitic Education, in- 
cludes a practical training in Agriculture, Mili- 
tary Tactics, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, and 
Veterinary Medicine. ‘Examinations for admis- 
sion Jnly 16 and a=. Expenses for tuition, 
board, etc., about $300 p nnum. For catalogue 
or information, address President W.S. CLARK, 
Amherst, Mass. 


PRINCE’S 


IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


As now im , the most perfect pen manu. 
factured. rives ten hours with one filing 
_ one-third the time. 














fier Ben ns can be sent by mail ina registered 
letter. Sen oigt Circulars. anutactured only by 
JOHN 8 RDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., 
New _ 








Produce. 


[For the week ending June 15th.] 
_By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &c.,' 


Flour.—The very liberal arrivals of flourduring 
the two or three weeks past have lowered prices 
on all grades, to sell, and the market closes dull at 
our quotations. 


Holders of choice high grades are loth to con. 
cede a cent,confident of higher we within sixty 
days. Fall ground flour especially has been slow 
of Zale for old lots, and at reduced figures rather 
than risk it a Perit The stock of flour here ig 
about 130,000 to 140 bbis. The stock of choice 
white and amber winter wheat flours is so much 
lighter than usually called for by the trade that 
holders will not sel excepting at oeome prices. 








e quote Sour ; No. 2, 83.75@ 
$5 25; Bu eraine id O86: State ay brand, 

6.80@ $7 Stave Faney. oft -50@$E8 25 ; estern 
Shipping Minnesota Extras, 
7.(C@$9 65 Beat to cho ey Spring, \ Wheat Extras, 
7. 25@ $9.60 tra Amber Ind hio and Mick., 
$8 20a$9 80; Ohio, Ind. and _ Ill, superfine, $5. 
$6 25; Ohio rd hp. Extra Shipping, $7 40@$7 90 
Ohio’ Extra Trade bran ri WwW 


ro ij .20 5 
Wheat extra, Ohio, Ind. and Mich,, $9.30@$10.50; 
Deuble Uxtra do., $10.500$1 1.65; 
.00G $10.00; do. Double Extra, $10.25@$11 75; 
do Trip le Extras, $12. ; Genesee Extra 
brands, P39.00@ raed Southern Flour is firm but 
quiet; arrivals ligh 

“GRAIN. 


Wheat.—There has been only a moderate busi- 
ess in wheat. Sales of No. 2_ Milwaukie at 
91.73 in store ; and $1.70 for No. 2 Chi 
afioat; $2.05 for amber Mich. in store; White 
Car ada held at $1: 4 in bond.and common to choice 
White at $2.00@$215; Red Wiater, $1.9)$2.00. 
The market closed at $1.70 afloat tor good No.2 
Chicago Spring. It is quite reliably estimated 
tbat in meariy all the States we shall only havean 
half c.iop of winter wheats. . 

orn.—Less active. The arrivals some days 
have been unprecedented in this market. Quote 
Snes ache. tor steamer; 65c.@68c. for_ sail; 
@i0c for ae ag A Western; 88c.@90c. for South- 
= hite and; 72c.@73c. for Southern Yellow, 


1 d iet. 
closed awe PROVISIONS. 


Butter.—The largearrivals, warm weather and 
dull trade have werked a further reduction in 
prices. Receipts for the week were 16.659 pkgs.; $ 
exports for week 62,328 Ibs. The outside pri 





for the best esate is only 25c. uote State frkin, 
0. GRe-5 Sta e half priis. 22¢c.@25c.; Common to 
Good, 18c. me. Pails, 16¢.@25c ; Western firkin, 


@ 
15¢e @ike.; half ‘firki n, 15c.@19¢.; Commen to good, 
10c @14c.; Welsh tubs, 10c.@19¢.; Penn. and Ohio 
selection, 20ce @21c. The rapid ‘decline in prices 
will naturally check the shipments of good marks 
from the country. 

Cheese. Receipts for the week were 49, pba; : 
exports | } od the week were 2,200,828 Ibs ; ere- 
ceipts and exports exceed be mae of last year For 
Choice Factory 14%c. was offered. Quoted: Penn. 
as. @i4ke.; Good, 13c.@13\¢,; Ohio, 10c @ 
13c. for’ Common to Choice; State Dairy, 13%c,; 
Skimmed, 5e.@10e. 





At the Switch-Point of Life, 
When achoice of pursuit is to be made, all should 
read ‘‘ WHAT TO DO AND WHY, by Nelson Sizer, 
just published by MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
142-144 Grand St., N. Y. Price by mail, $1.75. 


LADIES’ SILVER 
SPIRAL SPRING CARTER 
AND 


Gents’ Armlet. 


Elegant in Appearance, 
Cheap and Serviceable. 

Use has demonstrated them to be the easiest, 
most healthful, and comfortable Garter and Arm- 
let ever offered to the public. 

Every one will use them after a single trial. 
Physicians recommend them. They have not a 
continuous line of contact, but rest on many and 
small surfaces, thereby insuring free circulation 
of blood. Sample pair sent free on receipt of 50c . 
with terms to Agents for this and other newand 
usefularticles. Address HUBBARD & FOLLETT, 
9l Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAMILTON CoLLEGE.—The LXth Commence- 
ment of Hamilton College will be held in Clin- 
ten, N. Y., on Thursday, June 27th, when 
forty-five graduates wil receive their diplo- 
mas. OnSunday, June 23d, Prest. BRown will 
preack the Baccalaureate Sermon, and Rev. 

H. Fow ter, D.D., of Utica, N. Y., will ad- 
dress the Society of Christian ‘Research. 

Candidates for admission to College will be 
examined on Monday and Tuesday. Kingsley 
Prize Debate, Monday P. M.; Kingsley Prize 
Declamations, Monday evening. 

Tuesday P. M., the PErry H. Situ Li- 
BRARY HALL will be inaugurated with ad- 
dresses by Hon. O S. WILLIAMS, Hon. , 
BAcon, Dr. N. W. GOERTNER, and others. 
Class Day Exercises, Wednesday P. M. 

Oration before the Hamilton Alumni, Wed- 
nesday evening, by CHAS. D. WARNER, Esq. 
of Hartford, Conn. 

















THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing sup- 
—_ to the Cincinnati nomination rice dur- 

I the cam ipaign (from now till election), 

wd One Do Subscribers and campaign 

s should send their orders at once to 
Building, New 


ou 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune 
York City. 

PRESIDENT GRANT. before moving into his 
beautiful cottage at Long Branch, requested 
that the doors, shelves, floors, and all the paint 
work be scoured; the windows, china and 
glass be cleaned : the stains be eradicated fr »m 
the marble mantels, tables, statuary. and the 
——— finishings; the rus}y and tarnished 

in, brass a ee perware be polished, and 


the whole n thorough order, that its 
——— an Tere ———- might be ad- 
mired by his frien A supply of ENocH 


MorGAN’'s Sons’ SsPouio was obtained, and 
the change made as if by magic. 

SOMETHING FOR You TO RRAD.—Do you 
have the backache sometimes? and would 
you know the cause and cure? then read the 
first number of the SCIENCE OF HEALTH, a 
-new Health monthly. No 1 just ready. Only 
20 cents. .00 a year. Fuillof quactical in- 
formation for the people. Ry at at once. 
Address the publisher, 8. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 








Groceries, 


(For the week ee ayer _— ay 
OCFRS’ PRICE CURRENT A ET SuUM- 
-™ MARY, corrected <a the American Grocer, 161 
William Street, N. 











agar 3 @1 35 Raisins FTUit™ 

wd’r ‘ € 3 

——..: @1 2 Layer..... 2 70 22 

YSON .....+0 30 @1 15 Balf Bxs..1 80 e's 

Y’g Hyson.. 50 @1 20 r. Bxs.... 85 90 

Twankay... 45 @ 55 alencia., Rye B 

a 55 @) 10 — us 

Oolong ...... 50 @1 25 tel ....3 35 @3 40 

Souchong » ine. @1 2 seediess: -6 50 @6 75 

es: 

Rio, Ordin’y 4 30s oe eaecacs aXe 10 
Prime. 23 @ 2 Ceeceete; 

Choice. 24 @ 24% | _ New....... 84@ 9% 
Maracaibo... 23%@ 25 Citrons..... 4 
Java,Brown 27 @ 28 peaned Fruit, &c. 

Pale.. 26 @ 27 Peach 
Mocha...... 32 @ 34 BID. " 

eS. 
lspice..... 144@ 15 | Tomatoes 
$ Der ae: 21 @ 2 Ib.. 
Cinnamon... 87 @ 39 2-lb.. 
Nutmegs. 1s @1li 2-lb can 
Cloves ...+-- 21 @ 22 rm 
Ginger. 14 @ 28 | Lima Beans 2 95 
Mace.......- 18 @1 6 | par t @2 60 
ugar. __ | Peas........ 309 @3 2 
Crushed.... 12%@ 12% Seas 350 @4 00 
Powdered.. 12%@ 125% Gr’n Gages. 600 @6 2 
Granulated. 12K%@ 12% | Bl’kberries.1 75 @2 00 
‘ut Loaf xe i Cove Opes, at 3 
seceneseoces @ 11%] _ 1-Ib....... ° 
egeccccoocce = it —- ‘ :3 
xtra C..... 4@ % | _I-lb....... 2 
C, Yellow. 10 @ 10% | Pkid. Pyst’s. 
Brown...... 814 94 n Glass... @5 00 
In hnhds. ; Cond. Milk, 
no — xe 1 per case * Roe 
Muscovade. 9%@ 9% | Carolina.... 8&%@ 9X 
In boxes: Patna....... @ 8% 
Havana..... 10 @ 10X% | Rangoon.... 7%%@ 1% 
Molasses. Soap. 
N’w@rleans 65 @ 85 | Castile: 
Porto = 42 @ 62 White..... 18 19 
Demara 45 Mottled... Ke 16 
English 1s 3 @ 48 —— 10 @ 10% 
‘am 
Wh’ "e Drips.t 20 @1 30 a are . M%e@ 8 
Amber @ 80 No. 1...... 4y@ 5 
Golden Sy’p i @ 65 Pyle’s O K. 9x@ 
Sugarh’use. Fa @ 4 i = K@ 9 
Per sack : pobbin’ s 
Ashton’s ...390 @ 8 Electric .. 2% @13 
Marshall’s..2 60 @2 65 starch. 
Worth’gton 2 60 oo Laundry 
Insm. Bags. 8 @ Pat. Gloss... 10 @ Ws 
* Po’kts 5 @ By Corn Starch 
Ground, per for culina- 
doz. in sm. ry use..... 10 @ If 
boxes... &% 110 





SUMMARY OF THE MAKKET. 
Week ending June 15, 1872. 


Teas remain quiet, jobbers refusing to purchase 
bonded goods at present prices, and retailers hold- 
C care wa +4 but Tittle got Gey atOCks tn 

offee: ere is bu e doing, @ H 
first hands, which were somewhat reduced during 
the late speculative flurry, begin to accumulate, 
and the speculative hase which have se long wo 
trolled our market wil] have hard work to unloa 
at present high prices. ®pices, Alspice and ees 
are in speculative request and eae hi dis in : 
other varieties unchanged. Su »! Yr, refined aah 
fair demand, and at tne close there a stron De 
ward tendenc © a threatened stri AY 
operatives. ws are unchanged. Molaseoss 
the stock of New Orleans is much reduce fwd 
holders ask Yancy prices. Porto Ricos and © aoe 
grades of West India are steady, but jime gra id 
= scarce, one red — toll ys FF aoe 

rups are dull and_lower. 
mand and firm. Saltis firm at last quotations, 


account 0! 
but after August Ist wil! be cheaper on dried 4 
8 al 





slightly easier, 
a asp, and they are being largely on oT ibe 
place of domestic dried. Bonded 

staple fruits are firm andadvancing. 


ow". 
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THER CHRISTIAN UNION. 


533 








Juxx 19, 1872. 





Financial. 


——_—— 
For the week ending Saturday, June 15. 


GoLD has been uninfluenced by speculation, 
the recent combinations for an advance having 
failed to effect muoh of a diversion. The Treaty 
pusiness has been So overdone that rumors have 
little effect upon the market. It was, however, 
rather firmer on Saturday than during the earlier 
part of the week, 

UNITED STATES BONDS have been unusually 
quiet at slightly reduced figures. The bonds, like 
gold, are now uninfluenced by Ireaty rumors. At 
the weekly purchase of bonds by the Treasury 
Jess than a million of bonds were offered. 

MONEY continues easy. Call loans are quotable 
at 4and 6 per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS are dull, and it is expected 
that they will continue so a fortnight or more. 

STATE SECURITIES share in the general quiet 
Tenessees, Virginia Consols, and South Carolina 
(new) are a little higher than last week. Georgia 
announces that she cannot redeem her 6 per cent. 
ponds which fall due this year, but will issue new 
7 per cents. in exchange. 

Srocks, like other investments, have yielded to 
the general depression, and have ‘fallen off in 
price. Wall Street believes that the summer dull- 
ness has fairly set in. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is quietat 109% to 109% for 
60 days bills on London, and 110} to 1105 for short 
sight. 

THE BANKS.—The weekly bank statement suows 
the following changes: 

Loans « «  $228,764,300 i. ema 


Specie - « e 20,299,700 
Circulation . sae Inc. 


6 
Peposits ° yw Inc. 1,693,900 
Lesal tender e 55,424,500 Inc. ‘316400 
The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week. 
GOA... ce ceee eee eseee MOWOBEIISY),11434 ,1143¢,114%% 114 
T.8 5s, 81, coup....113}¢ 113% 113,113 4 ,1133¢ 112% 1134 
U.S. 68, 81, TES... .-LL4% 11496 114 Y 11456 1144 114 
Dy 8. 68, BL, COUP... .cccecreeees «veel 2036 12044 12096 ,1203¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup, .......115,114% 1145, 114% 114,114 
U. 8. 5-20, 64, COUp............0+ -LIA®,1143¢,11444 114 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, Coup......... ...1153¢,1153¢ 11546 ,115,1153¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., BEW......+..1173¢,11734,18714,116% 
U. 8. 5-20, 67, coup....... 117% 117.56 ,1173¢ ,11734,1175¢ 
©. 8. 10-40, reg........ 2-000 0. NL1 96,111, 110¥ ,1104,110% 
O. 8. 10-40, coup........1123¢ 11234 ,112,1123¢ 112,111,112 
U8. Currency, 68. ....0...seee00 -11456,11456, 11456 114 
N.Y.C. & H.R.con.stk...97 % ,97 56 97 & 97% 9834 974.9736 
N.Y.G. & H.R. eon, bp CDAD ETS, mat 97,9746 .973¢ 
Harlem.......+++- r63 20 '¢,12,1203¢ 
Wabasb..........0.- 77636.16 ig aig a Te) 76% 75% 
Northwestern..-.....-.. 74% ,7356 7336. 734,724 -11%,71¥ 
Northwestern pref. ....... 3456 45.944 98 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. +211 56M. (8634 56, 55% 55,53. 5446 
Mil & St. Paul pref. bey ot % 79,77 % 7844 77% 
h 96 4¢ 9556 9696 9536 


" . . w 
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110%.111, 11054, 10%: M01 rif 
a oo "5 Os M10 1 % Semel, rept 
‘Western Union...... 296 Ts "ib 1836.75 %,75 
Pacific...... en Wis "BOs. Boe Se ae 
Se Re “ei ping Bimeleo's "00% 0% 


Dry Goods, 


for the week ending June 15th. 









































Prints. Brown Shoots s & 
American Star........ 6% Shirt cs. 
PAWNEE....ccccccccccee OM 4-4 Atlantic Anns wenaee fs 

44 Pacifi - 
: 6 | 4 et ¢ Extra 
“the H 
og | 4-4 a 
% | 4-4 +4 
44 | 4-4 Broadway.........1254 
4% -{ Drvwche: sme 12% 
Sprague.......sse0e --11 | 4-4 Mass BB... 
LS rere vee ITS ‘On Peppereil. B::: 114% 
} % 34 
] 3 3 ue rs 0.2.12 
Cc OO cccccscccdeece 30 ** - N...11 
Lendon Mourning... 30 ** Bedford R104 
Simpsons % | in BB. 1234 
Spragees Shirting...11% | 33 W «..1L 
renee iy * pabeon tai 30 “ — soovesoetl 
moskeag GO se... “ 
Mallary Pink.....,...12% ” Indian tte — 2% 
Hartt one am Be 2 Tieks. 
perrerrrrrrr Pittsfleld.............. 8 
Glasgow... : ried Brunswick... ....-.- ae a 
ae” 4 Amoskeag D.... sees ed8 
nfrew. 15 







Det e 
Pacific, 20 
Alpaca ——— 22% 

nted Armures....20 

Corset Driils; 
ndian Orchard......14 
fewmarket .. coccese DE 
ws paneesosss cima 
epperell...........174 
 — Satteen. eeelT 











mbrics. 
Masonville, paper... 4 Eine Hill......+.0--0-Hl 
ae } eeeeces eccccccs 
ictory H.........: ‘ ; 
Washington bauseaiasn $7 | | 
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mC2tton Flannels, = we pa 70 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








HaARvEY Fisk, A. 8. HaToH. 
FISK & H/ TCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, New York. 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, extending from the Chesapeake Bay 
to the Ohio River, and connecting at its east- 
ern terminus with European and coastwise 
lines of steamers, and at the western termini 
with 12,000 miles of inland river routes, 
as well as the whole railroad system of 
the West, North-west and South-west, 
30,000 miles in extent, is now nearly finished, 
and within the present year will be pre- 
pared for extensive business in the trans- 
portation of products between the principal 
cities at the West and the Atlantic coast cities, 
for which its short line and low grades reader 
it peculiarly favorable. It also affords a new 
outlet for a large and superior agricultural 
territory, and opens to market the richest coal 
and iron deposits on this continent, besides 
traversing a beautiful and picturesque coun- 
try, abounding in medicinal springs and Sum- 
mer resorts. 

We have for sale on behalf of the Com- 
pany, and recommend as a substantial and se- 
cure investment, the remainder of their 


SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


secured by mortgage on the whole railroad 
line, equipment, franchises, etc. Principal 
redeemable in coin, 1899; interest payable, 
also in Gold, May and November. Denom- 
inations: $1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or 
Registered. Price 94 and accrued interest. 
Full information furnished on application. 
FISK & HATCH. 





A Frrst-CLass Srcurity.—A portion of the 
FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS OF THE MILWAUKEE and 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY are now 
offered for sale by Messrs. MORTON, BLISS 
& CO. The Bonds are offered at 95, have 
thirty years to run, interest payable January 
and July. 

This is the ONLY GOLD LOAN issued by 
the Company, and is one of the MOST DE- 
SIRABLE INVESTMENTS ON THE MAR- 
KET. 

Full particulars furnished on application, 
by MORTON, BLISS & CO., Bankers, 


No. 30 Broad St., New York. 








THE 
7-30 GOLD LOAN. 


The Large sales of Northern Pacific 
7-80 Gold Bonds sbow their popularity 
with investors, and we recommend 
them to the public because of their 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY, both as a first- 
class Railroad Security and a Real Es- 
tate Mortgage on lands worth twice 
the amount of the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to run— 
payable, principal and interest in gold 
—exempt from United States Tax to 
the Holder—are a first and only mort- 
gage on the Road and its earnings, and 
upon 50,000,000 acres of land—mainly 
agricultural, timbered, and mineral. 

The United States Government has 
made secure the payment of the Bonds 
by this ample Land Grant. 

The Bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $10,000 Coupon and 
Registered, and are sold at par and in- 
terest in Currency. 

All Marketable Securities received 
in exchange. 

Maps, pamphlets, and full informa- 
tion will be furnished on application 
to Banks and Bankers, agents for the 
Loan, throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NewYork, Philadelphia & Washington. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST! 
Write to WILSON & TOMS, Bloomington, li 
nois, for their pamphiet,‘ Illinois as a Place 
Investment.” Mailed free. 








THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Morigage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


¥ per ct. Gold Bonds, 


At 


90 and Accrued Interest. 





The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STERL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 

the ie creat railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
caze, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. 8COTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and ‘7illalse 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FERT to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of imvestors, 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. {0 Wall Street. 





NOTICE. 


HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED with Messrs. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, inthe 
Agency of the CANADA SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, we offer the above named 
Bonds for sale. After a thorough investigation, 
we recommend them to our friends and customers 
as a sure and reliable investment. Pamphlets, 
and all other information furnished on applica- 
tion. 





WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
27 PINE STREET. 





Of the highest grade, 
M u n ici pal | aoneuie selected by our 
Western Agent, for sale 
at prices that will pay 
from 12 to 15 per cent. on the amount invested. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
11 Pine Street. 





Registered Bonds 


Leavenworth County, Kansas. 
Value of Property over $20,000,C00. 

BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON 
WIS., having but 10 and 12 years to run. 

BONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS 
CO., MO., issued for MUNICIPAL purposes. 

All payable in N. Y. City. Forsale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to i5 PER CENT. on the invest- 
ment. 

Also, other chofce investment securities. 

Call vr send for descriptive circulars. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 14 PINE 8ST. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 Lombard St.. London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 





COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our ; 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
= either of our offices, or through’ our correspond. 


“7 our LONDON BANKING Hovszs, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and th 
latest advices from the United 8 tates. 1 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
NEw YORE. PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.; 
Bay, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 





Receive Deposits on most favorable term 

Furnish all kinds of Bonds negotiaed by “other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

Ley ny jate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
anddoa 


General Banking Business. - 





f d fi 
Small of mozey can be safely gud pee t- 


a Ay gy sted in Railroad 
Sums CHARLES W, HASSLEE 


all 8t., N. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds- 


These bonds are issued at the rate of $18,333 per 
mile upon COMPLETED ROAD fram’ NEBRAS~- 
KA CITY, onthe Missouri River. to LINCOLN, 
the CAPITAL of NEBRASKA. Tie distance be- 
tween these points is about sixty miles, and this. 
division of the Road is in successful operation and 
carning net more than all the interest onits bonds, 
It penetrates an EXCEEDINGLY RICH AGRI. 
CULTURAL region, with UNLIMITED CAPA-~ 
BILITIES for production, and is much needed for 
removal of abundant crops to market. This need 
has been so much felt that LOCAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO THE AMOUNT OF $8,000 PER MILH 
HAVE BEEN MADE to facilitate the extension 
of the read from Lincoln westward to the Platte 
River, which is in process of construction. The 
MIDLAND PACIFIE forms part of a direct EAST 
AND WEST TRUNK ROUTE, now being rapidly: 
built from Urbana, on the INDIANAPOLIS, 
BLOUMINGTON AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
in lhlinois, through A VERY RICH AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRICT DENSELY POPULATED for 
the greater part of the way, to Grand Island, on 
the Piatte River, where junction is made with the 
Union Pacific Railroad. This new line, 610 miles 
leng, is formed of three links, of-which more than 
200 MILES ARE COMPLETED, a force of over 
2,400 men is engaged in vigorous prosecution of 
the work, and THE ENTIRE LINE 18 TO BB 
FULLY COMPLETED IN 1873. 

The roads composing this trunk line are JUDI- 
CIOUSLY LOCATED AND ARW UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF SOME OF THE ABLEST AND: 
MOST SUCCESSFUL RAILWAY MANAGERS 
of the country. Being in the same interest, con- 
solidation must follow, and thus form a strong 
combination of railway. Directness of route is 
xreatly in its favor, as it saves 147 miles in distance 
between New York and San Francisco, over any 
existingline. The MIDLAND PACIPBIC, with the 
broad area of fertile and most productive land 
tributary toit, with its close alliance with the Mis- 
souri, lowa and Nebraska Railroad, and the In- 
dianspolis, Bloomington and WESTERN EXTEN- 
SION, must soon be taxed to its fullest limits to. 
accommodate local and through business. Ship- 
ments of products by this road will lead to the 
WEST, as wellasto the EAST. We recommend 
these Bonds, which are a FIRST LIEN on COM~ 
PLETED road, asa prime security, PERFECT- 
LY SAFE, and IN RETURNS much more desira- 
ble for investors than Government Bonds, 

Present price, 90, and accrued interest, in cur- 
rency. 

Coupons payable Feb. land Aug. 1, in Gold, free 
of tax, in the City of New York. All marketable 
securities received fin exchange at full rates.— 
Bonds may be registered without charge. Pamph- 
lets, maps, circulars, &c., giving full information,. 
can be obtained from the undersigned, Financial 
Agents of the Company. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


STATE of MISSOURI.. 
Eight Per Cent. Bonds 


Or 


CREENE COUNTY. 





The undersigned offer for sale the- 
remainder (less than 100,000) of these 
desirable bonds. Greene is one of the 
richest counties in the State. The to- 
tal 'debt, including these bonds, is 
$415,000. The assessed valuation (1872) 
of the taxable wealth, which is about. 
one-half its actual value, is upward of 
$8,000,000, all of which is liable for 
pzyment of bonds. The rate of taxa- 
tion is exceedingly low, being~1 65-100. 
per cent. for all purposes. At the price- 
offered they pay the investor over 
eleven and one-quarter per cent. on the: 
investment. 

Bonds are in denomination of $1,000) 
each, with coupons attached. Interest 
is payable in New York, at the Nation- 
al Park Bank, on the 1st days of Feb- 
ruary and August in each yesr, free of 
taxes. Price 80 per cent. and accraed 
interest. 

Pamphlets and any further information 
furnished on application, either personally or 
by letter. 


CWYNNE & DAY, 
16 Wall Street. 


10 per cent. Kansas School Bonds, 
Interest and Principal in New York. 
For sale below par. 
7 per cent. bonds of Johnson Oo., Kansas. 
Registered with State Anditor, 
Price 75 and Interest. 


T TI co. BAN 
FITCH, OTIS & " Dine-wt. Ne ww York « 
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; Farm and Garden. 


THE COMING CROPS. 





“" INTER-KILLED wheat is the cry which 


P speculators are using in various ways, and 
with varying degrees of success. Undoubtedly there 
was a good deal of winter wheat killed during the 
season, but we can find no reason for anticipating 
anything resembling a flour famine. Some dealers 
and farmers are still holding their last year’s crops in 
the hope of higher prices, but it does not seem to us 
that they are justified in doing so, though perhaps, 
as they bave lost so much time they may as well afford 
to lose a little more. Of the great grain-bearing 
States, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota do not sow 
very much winter-wheat, and there is every reason to 
expect that the spring-planted wheat will make a fa- 
vorable show at harvest-time. From Illinois the re- 
ports of winter-wheat are good; from Michigan, 
poor; from Ohio and Pennsylvania, fair; from Indi- 
ana, good; and from California, very good. The re- 
ports from the Southern States are favorable. From 
Europe the accounts are not 80 favorable for the grow- 
ing crops. The indications are that the hay-crop will 
not be very abundant, but it is hoped that it will be 
far better than last year. The rains have probably 
insured its better quality. The South reports more 
acres ‘in cotton, and the condition of the growing 
crops isa fair average. The cut-worm is doing its 
best to injure the corn crop in some sections, but the 
reports are generally favorable, and we may expect a 
reasonably good crop. Fruits are likely to be rather 
short of a first-class yield in this vicinity, though we 
notice a good promise of apples in the neighborhood 
of this city. At the West there is promise of a rather 
extraordinary crop, though it is eariy to predict what 
the season may bring forth. From California and tne 
South the news is encouraging, and we are already re- 
ceiving cherries, which are the. precursors of other 
good things to come. 


Tue EVERGREENS—Hemlocks have not suffered 
from the fatal epidemic so much as their cousins the 
cedars, and they are therefore sought for to take the 
place of the dead trees. This is all very well, but 
they are vaturally not a bit more hardy than cedars, 
and a combination of circumstances may very well oc- 
cur which will prove quite as fatal tothem. However, 
they make a dense and beautiful hedge when properly 
cut back. As for the cedars, it is pretty safe to say 
that the ones which are now olive-green when 
viewed at a distance will recover, while those which 
are of a sienna brown are dead. It is probable that 
if the trees had been heavily mulched at the beginning 
of the winter they would have lived, as it is thought 
that the excessive dryness of the season had more t9 
do with killing the trees than any of its other pecu- 
liarities. lt is noticed that the trees which bad the 
largert leaf-surface yielded to the adverse conditions 
of the winter more readily than did their seantily- 
leaved neighbors, and in many cases where for one 
reason or another, the roots struck deep into the soil, 
the trees were saved. A member of the Farmer’s 
Club thinks that if water had been occasionally 
thrown over the evergreens, they would have been 
saved. 


STEAM CULTIVATION.—Mr. J. H. Van Alen has 
been advocating the use of steam on farms in an ad- 
dress delivered before the American Institute Far- 
mer’s Club. He asserts positively that work can be 
done with steam at one-tenth the cost of horse labor 
wherever the amount of work to be done justifies the 
introduction of steam, He says, moreover, that “in 
steam-cultivated land the crops are very materially 
increased where judicious management has ob- 
tained, and those farmers who devote a reasonable 
amount of thought and energy to the work are suc- 
ceeding and making plenty of money. One wealthy 
and intelligent gentleman told me that his farm in 
the County of Notts had doubled its product and net 
profit since his introduction of steam plowing.’ Ac- 
cording to Mr. Van Alen’s estimates, the cost of plow- 
ing by steam will vary with the nature of the land 
from $5.38 to $6.50 per acre, and from one to four and 
one-half acres can be plowed in an hour. The ad- 
dress is published complete in a pamphlet, price 10 
cents. It can be procured at the Tribune office. 

SEEDS Gratis.—We have received a letter from 
Charles D. Copeland, of Lima, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
stating that-he has on hand a large surplus stock of 
fancy Pink and Sweet William seeds, parcels of which 
he is willing to send to any subscriber of the Curis- 
TIAN UNION who will send his or her name, post-office 
county, State, and a three-cent postage stamp. Each 
package will contain English, German, Italian, and 
Chinese varieties of these favorite flowers; and we are 
informed from a trustworthy source that the seeds are 
of good quality, and Mr. Copeland is a responsible 
person, who does not make this offer with the inten- 
tion of feloniously obtaining our subscribers’ postage- 
stamps. He desires us to say further, that if there is 
reason ‘to suspect that a package has miscarried, 
through mail irregularities, a second one will be for- 
warded, on receipt of proper notification. Here, 
then, is a chance to start a flower-garden with the 
moderate expenditure of three cents. i 


WINDOW GARDENIN —W. - 
> G. e ne’ 
tention last Week to a notice or, Pecagonm / . call * 
ee ee SOS Ts Manske ating subject, published 





by Henry T. Williams of the Horticulturist, in this 
city. Ifit chanced to escape the eyes of any agricul- 
tural or horticultural reader, we ean only advise him 
or her tolook up last week’s paper, read the review 
in question, and send an erder for the book. 


QUASSIA AS AN INSECT-DESTROYER.—The Illinois 
Horticultural Society recommend quassia as the best 
medicine for the insects that mutilate rose-bushes and 
many other garden shrubs. Make a strong tea of 
quassia bark—it costs ten or twelve cents a pound, 
wholesale—and drench the bushes. The little pests 
will not fancy the taste any better than sick chil- 
dren do. 


JuGLANS Nicra.--In Eaton County, Mich., is a 
black walnut tree for which the owner has refused five 
hundred dollars. It will make five thousand feet of 
lumber, board measure. The treeis a burl, having a 
peculiar mixed grain, which will make the best quality 
of veneering. 

CLOVER.—The amount of clover seed exported 
from the United States this season is about two hun- 
dred thousand bags, not varying materially from 
twenty-eight million pounds—average value say three 
million currency—of which New York shipped about 
one hundred and twenty thousand bags, and Portland, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore the balance. 

VinEs.—For covering outbuildings or heaps of 
stones or unsightly objects of any sort, plant Wisteria 
honeysuckle, clematis, or a Clinton grape. In the ab- 
sence of these, the common cypres3, morning glory, or 
the wild hop vine answer a good purpose. 

Don’r KILL THE SPIDERS.—According to an en- 
tomological authority, spiders, without exception, 
mark you, prey largely upon insects, and chiefly upon 
the plant-feeding or injurious insects. 

Hay.—The Maine farmer who, tempted by high 
prices, disposed of part of his hay last fall, and ‘* econ- 
omized”’ to make up the deficiency, has just sold sey- 
enteen hides. 

INSOLVENCY.—A hundred and forty-two bank- 
rupts went into*court in one month. Three were 
farmers. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, June 19, 1872. 




















CHROMO DELIVERY. 


GENTS’ Subscribers, dating before January 

1, 1872, will please know thatif they have not 

received their Chromos, it is only because the Agent 

bas not yet gotto them. All the pictures and names 
have been sent out from this office up to that date. 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have not re- 
ceived their Chromos will do us a favor by writing to 
say so, giving full address and date of subscription, 
as,so far as we know, all their Chromos have been 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall 
be glad to correct them. 








VOX POPULLTL 
** CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., June 17, 1865. 
“J. B. Forp & Co., 

** Gentlemen :—The Chromos just received, for which please 
accept my thanks, I manifested ny impatience only two 
days ago by inquiring about them, for which I now most heart- 
ily ask your pardon. 

* Very truly yours, ——.” 





“ Bast SAGINAW, Mich., May 30, 1872. 
“Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co. 

* Gentlemen :—It gives me great pleasure to announce to you 
the safe arrival of the Chromos. I will not endeavor to extol 
their great beauty, asI have no douist each letter acknowledg- 
ing their receipt isa repetition of cheir praise. But I|must 
say, every member of my club is surprised as well as delighted 
they are all so ‘perfect’ as wellascharming. Even those who 
were somewhat free to denounce J. B. Ford & Co. on account 
of the non-delivery of the ‘Chromos,’ have forgiven you for 
every moment of delay, and are earnest in your praise. The 
frames are very handsome, better than I expected, for all of 
which you have my sincere thanks and best wishes. I will 
also do what I can toward a larger circulation of the ‘ Union’ 
inour city. A few of my friends having seen my pictures 
wish to subscribe, and I will send you afew names soon, or 
give them the necessary directions. The only regret of any 
now is that they did not have them mounted. They are done 
so much better than we can get them done in our city. Agai 
I thank you for your favors, and : 

“Remain yours truly, —,” 





** CINCINNATI, O., June 6, 1872. 
“J. B. Forn, Esq., 

“ Dear Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
te-day of ‘Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast Asleep.’ They are beau- 
ties. While I regard the Christian Union as being more than 
werth the price of yearly subscription, still I have no objec- 
tion to come in with others and share in what you are beauti- 
fying the homes of the land with. The Chromos are certainly 
worth at least a note of acknowledgment. 

“Very truly yours, a es 





“8 MARSHALL PLACE, CB etHaM Hin, Manchester, N, H. 
“ J.B. For, Esq., 

“ Bear Sir :—"ninks for the Chromos, which came to hand 
yest" aay. They are exquisite. Everybody that has seen 
them has fallen in love with them. 





“ PORTSMOUTH, N. H., June I) ‘i979. 
“Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., 
“* Gentlemen :—I received my bantiful Chromos last week. 
I cannot feel lonely wit, the roguish blue eyes of darling 

















* Wide Awake’ following me; and when I am tired and weary, 
the expression of perfect repose about my sleeping beauty ig 
very restful. Please accept my hearty thanks for them, 

** Yours respectfully, 


ee 





** BALTIMORE, June 6, 1872. 
“J.B. ForD &Co.¢ 
* Gentlemen :—The two Chromos, ‘ Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast 
Asleep,’ were received from your agent ia BaJtimore, 
Allow me, together with my two little daughters, to tender 
you our sincere thanks for these two beautiful pictures, 
They are happy, and myself correspondingly so, in posses. 
sion of the Christian Union, it being worth the price of su 
scription without the Chromos. —.” 





‘* PoRTSMOUTH, Virginia, June 11, 1872, | 
“Messrs. ForD & Co., 
** No. 27 Park Place, N. Y., 

“The Chromos received in good order. They are beautiful, 
and dear little creatures. They far exceed our expectations, 
Please accept our thanks. 

* Respectfully, —.’” 





On the same sheet: 
*“T am very much pleased with the Chromos, and the Chris- 
tian Union is a welcome visitor. 9 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the 
publication office, or at either of the branch offices, in 
Boston or Chicago, and whosent only $3 (or $3.25 for 
the mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the 
Publishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may 
be sent by mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail- 
subscribers being, ‘‘deliverable at the publication 
Office.”’ 

N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite @ 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misa prehension. To ali such, the Chromos go ** FREgw 
BY 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the Publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 
it on the letter of instructions. 


Inquiries.—We would also request that all per-| 
sens who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if possible, bring with them 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
weary minutes. 


To our Agents.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head, 








FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made ar- 
rangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per pair: 
BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 


FOR THE PATA. 

Style 1. Two inches (% inch inside Gilt) ............ .... 
* 2. Two and five-eighthsinches (5 in. inside gilt) - 3 00 
“* 3. Three and one-eighth * (% “ 370 


GILT. 
Style PRIN ccistsk cescceasus ssnsancasennenaiensie - 280 
* 5. Two and one-half inches,....................0008 3 70 
“« 6. DIE cals ecactscccxinacucccccasntoummncoek 450 


i= Samples of all the above frames, in a neat box 
arranged for convenience in carrying, will be supplied 
at 60 cents. 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands, 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
scribers, we will supply trimmings (or materiais) for 
hanging the frames, say four yards (two yards for each 
— together with two porcelain-headed nails, a8 

ollows: 

4 Yards erimson-covered wire cord (afferding per- 

fect security against moths) and 2 nails........... 55 Cts. 

4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire 
(triple twist) and 2 nails. 40 Cts. 

Additional] cord will be furnished at the rate of 12 1-2 
cents per yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the 
woolen cord. The wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials will be put up in packages to ac- 
company each pair of frames sold either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents, 

If sent by mail, an additional charze is made of 2% 
cents postage for the woolen coré, and 18 cents for the 
wire cord and nails, the Post-yrice department charg- 
ing letter postage upon s8".4n articles. 

pecial rates to AP~ nts upon application. 

We will send f« »mes, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, 
on receipt ©f remittances to cover the above prices; 
expres" charges being at the eost of the purchaser. me 
_ wall orders for frames or trimmings must be ee 2 
panied by the cash either in postal money orde 
registered letter. 
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ni- 
In all such cases subscribers will serve the convé’ s 
ence of the publishers and their own purposes by in 
variably sending the date of their subscription. 











